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Responsibilities of 
Railway Owners 


No individual or other firm, organization, institu- 
tion or publication has championed the cause of rail- 
way security holders, especially stockholders, more 
consistently or uncompromisingly than this paper. And 
the facts and arguments we have presented have not 
been confined to our columns, as’ many assume, but 
have been widely quoted in publications of general 
circulation. These statements are not made boastfully, 
but as a preface to some observations on the behavior 
of certain interests. This paper intends to defend the 
interests and rights of railroad security-owners as long 
as there are any left, not so much because of concern 
for them as because free enterprise cannot function ef- 
fectively on the railroads without healthy relations be- 
tween the three groups that must co-operate to sustain 
it if it is to be maintained—namely, owners, manage- 
ment and labor. The mistreatment of railway owners 
is the principal condition threatening continued private 
ownership; and we defend their interests as best we 
can in the hope that, some day, more than a small 
minority of them may develop sufficient manhood and 
patriotism to defend themselves. 


Active vs. Silent Partners 


There are several attitudes toward their property 
which are possible to security-holders, and especially 
stockholders. Among them are: 

1. The normal ownership attitude—an_ intelligent 
concern for good management of property and a dis- 
position to defend the rights and legitimate interests 
of ownership. 

2. The “stock market attitude’—i. e., indifference 
to the responsibilities of ownership, resulting in the 
security-owner doing nothing to uphold conscientious 
and competent management, and being unwilling to 
defend his rights as an owner. This type of owner ex- 
pects, if things go badly, “to get out from under” by 
selling to others who are less aware of untoward trends 
in the affairs of his property. 

3. The “stock jobbing attitude,” causing the owner 
(or broker representing him) not only to assume none 
of the responsibilities of ownership, but actually to 
cause risk of harm to his ownership rights by know- 
ingly or unknowingly misrepresenting the trends af- 


fecting the value of his property—his purpose being 
to make income, not from the legitimate fruits of 
normal ownership, but solely from buying and selling 
securities. 

4, The “receivership attitude,” causing the owner to 
feel very little concern as to whether his property is 
making any money or not, but to strive to profit in 
bankruptcy proceedings by seeking preferred treatment 
for the class of security he holds to the detriment of 
holders of other classes of securities. 

Of these possible attitudes of ownership, none but 
the first is constructive. All the others involve indif- 
ference to the duties of ownership and to the defense 
of its interests and rights. When such views of owner- 
ship become predominant, the very existence of owner- 
ship is threatened by the owners themselves. What 
man set upon by thugs can expect his neighbors to risk 
their lives to beat off the attackers if he himself seeks 
safety in flight, throwing his money and his watch to 
his pursuers as he runs? The viewpoint above labeled 
the “stock market attitude” is not as destructive as the 
two last-mentioned—provided the properties affected 
are managed by men who have set high professional 
standards for themselves, and these properties are not 
beset with active political opponents. But the railways 
have been preyed upon politically now for a generation ; 
and as long as the owners of railroad securities are 
backward about defending them they will naturally be 
the chief sufferers from lack of adequate railroad earn- 
ings. 


Setting Precedents for Their Own Undoing 


We have on previous occasions referred in these 
pages to the “receivership attitude,” which is illustrated 
by the behavior of some of the large institutional inves- 
tors in railway bonds in having, with very unseemly 
eagerness, joined in reorganization schemes calculated 
to wipe out the equity-holders. They have been induced 
to this action by the thought that the junior securities 
which they receive in reorganizations will be made more 
valuable to the degree that, in years of relative pros- 
perity, they do not have to share earnings with the old 
equity-holders. A reorganization of this kind enables 
the man in charge of railroad holdings for an institu- 
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tional investor to make a great showing of protecting 
his employer’s interests. What he neglects to draw to 
his employer’s attention is that, if existing equity securi- 
ties of a railroad can be wiped out by the combined 
squeeze-play of competing socialized transportation, the 
labor unions, policies of regulatory bodies and holders 
of bonds, then all the securities subsequently issued can 
later on be wiped out by the same influences in the 
same way. 

Stockholders or creditors of the railways are extraor- 
dinarily short-sighted when they participate in and 
support policies which, while giving them temporary 
advantages, set precedents by which all present and 
future owners of railway securities may be deprived of 
their property. A railroad has a bonafide investment 
of, say, $100,000,000 and a capitalization of $75,000,000, 
one-third of which is stock, one-third junior bonds and 
one-third senior bonds. Because of the exactions of 
government-aided labor unions, of competition from 
government-aided carriers, and of regulatory policies 
of government commissions, this railroad is declared a 
bankrupt. In the process of reorganization the $25,- 
900,000 of stock with its $50,000,000 of equity is wiped 
out—to the satisfaction of the holders of the junior 
bonds, who then become the equity-holders in a new 
company, capitalized, say, at only $50,000,000—half in 
stock and half in bonds. What these new stockholders 
appear to overlook is that the political squeeze-play 
which wiped out their predecessors has not been 
put out of business by reorganization. These in- 
fluences, having confiscated $50,000,000 of other peo- 
ple’s capital, now move forward to devour the re- 
maining $50,000,000; and the former junior bond- 
holders, who are now the new equity-holders, will be 
the next victims. 


Wage Increase Inaccurately Minimized 


Myopic as the “receivership attitude” in railway 
ownership is, it is harmful only in a negative way. It 
fails to defend the broad ownership interest because 
it is primarily concerned with an intra-mural contest 
among the owners themselves. Similarly, the “stock 
market attitude” is also only negatively harmful, being 
“too proud to fight” or just lazily indifferent. The 
“stock jobbing attitude” is something quite different. 
Not content merely with assuming none of the duties 
of ownership, those with the “stock jobbing attitude” 
are quite willing to take a chance of doing the owner- 
ship interest permanent harm by stirring up some 
market activity in railroad securities, whether war- 
ranted or not, by any means whereby they can make 
some commissions or profits for themselves. That is 
the only reason we can think of why some of the Wall 
Street houses are putting out statements suggesting 
that it doesn’t make much difference in prospects of 
railroad net earnings how high wages the railroads 
may be forced to pay. One such statement contains 
the following : 


“Unquestionably the basis of settlement [i. e., of the wage 
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dispute] ultimately reached is of importance to all investors in 
railroad securities. But many widely circulated comments on 
this subject (including those published by the railroads them- 
selves) appear to us to be misleading and to exaggerate greatly 
the extent and the adverse effect of a wage increase. 

“For all such comments ignore the fundamental difference be- 
tween hourly wage rates and total wage costs in relation to 
gross revenue. They ignore the historical fact that despite 
successive increases in hourly wage rates the railroads’ labor 
costs per unit of work done show continuous and striking 
declines. They ignore the fact most significant to investors, 
i. e., that the relationship of total payrolls to operating revenue 
has been so constant that in no year during the past twenty 
years has it varied as much as 3 points from the average for 
that period. Between 1921 and 1940 the total annual wage 
bill of the railroads has been cut over $800,000,000 (from $2,- 
765,000,000 to $1,964,000,000).” 

Where did the disseminator of this “information” 
learn that “despite successive increases in hourly wage 
rates the railroads’ labor costs per unit of work done 
show continuous and striking declines?’ Wages per 
1,000 traffic units in 1915 were $3.34. Wages and the 
number of employees increased relatively so much more 
than traffic during the last war period that in 1920 
wages per 1,000 units of traffic were $6.69—an in- 


crease of more than 100 per cent within five years. 


Wage Cost Per Traffic Unit 
Is 32 Per Cent Above 1915 


Both wages and the number of employees were sub- 
sequently reduced from the high war and post-war 
level, and efficiency of operation was steadily increased ; 
but in 1925 wages per 1,000 traffic units were still 
$5.48; in 1930 were $5.44; in 1935 were $4.88; and in 
1940 were $4.42. Thus, in spite of the great increase 
in railway operating efficiency, and consequently in out- 
put of traffic units per employee, wages per 1,000 traf- 
fic units were still 32 per cent higher in 1940 than 
twenty-five years before in 1915. 

In the first six months of 1941 traffic units per em- 
ployee were 13 per cent more than in the first half of 
1940. Consequently a 13 per cent advance in wages 
would have made wages per unit of traffic as high as in 
1940. Assuming relatively the same increase in traf- 
fic units per employee throughout 1941 as in the first 
half of the year, the 41 per cent average advance in 
wages now being sought would have made wages per 
1,000 traffic units throughout this year $6.07—the 
highest in any year in history excepting 1920, and 80 
per cent higher than in 1915; 11 per cent higher than 
in 1925 or 1930; 25 per cent higher than in 1935; and 
37 per cent higher than in 1940. 

In addition, since 1936 the carriers have been pay- 
ing a payroll tax to provide a retirement fund for 
employees which must now be included in labor costs. 
This made total labor costs per 1,000 traffic units in 
1940 almost $4.69, and with the 41 per cent advance in 
wages now demanded, would have made them this year 
about $6.43, or 92 per cent more than in 1915; only 
4 per cent less than in 1920; about'17 per cent more 
than in 1925 and 1930, and over 37 per cent more than 
in 1940. 

This paper is familiar with the tendency total wage 
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payments have shown throughout the last twenty years 
to always be about 47 per cent of gross earnings; we 
were the first to call attention to and emphasize it. 
But obviously such great advances in wages as are being 
asked would either increase this ratio or compel great 
reductions of employment to prevent it from greatly 
increasing. And there is a very important effect of 
the wage rate on gross revenues which. the above- 
quoted ingenious analysis ignores. Every railroad has 
“marginal” trains, “marginal’’ stations, “marginal” lines 
—that is, trains, stations and lines which are just out 
of the red at existing wage rates. All these “marginal” 
trains, stations and lines are contributing to gross rev- 
enues now; but a substantial increase in wage costs 
would put them all so deeply in the red as to require 
their abandonment and cause loss of the gross and net 
earnings now derived from them. This process of 
abandonment of lines, service and traffic to rival car- 
riers, with resulting curtailment of gross earnings, em- 


ployment and net earnings, has been going on for years. 


and is inevitable when costs rise if the ratio of total 
wages to total revenues is to be maintained—as the 
figures demonstrate that it is and must be maintained. 

Besides withdrawing “marginal” services from the 
public (and hence yielding to competition) when wage 
costs rise, the railroads usually have to content them- 
selves with reduced maintenance. Because of that 
fact, such net earnings as they may show under any 
but the most prosperous conditions may very well be 
largely fictitious; possibly, with adequate maintenance, 
there would not be any net. 

The statement quoted above records, with evident 
satisfaction, that the railroads reduced their annual 
wage bill by $800,000,000 from 1921 to 1940. It does 
not draw attention to the more significant facts, that 
their gross revenues in 1940 were 1% billion dollars 
less than in 1921, although 1921 was a year of severe 
depression; that the railroads in 1921 spent 2 billion 
dollars to maintain their properties, and in 1940 only 
1.3 billion; that their taxes in 1921 were only 276 
million dollars and in 1940 were 396 million; that 
their net operating income in 1921 was 3 per cent on 
investment and in 1940 only 2.6 per cent; and that after 
fixed charges they had 314 million dollars available for 
dividends in 1921 and only 191 million in 1940. It 
takes an extraordinary astigmatism to facts—or an 
overweening zeal to sell securities—to be able to select 
statistics of 1921 and 1940, or any other years, pur- 
porting to show that a substantial increase in present 
wages would not seriously harm the ownership interest 
in the railroads. ; 


Wages Increases vs. Security Values 


It is true that the railways thus far this year have 
earned net operating income at an annual rate of 1 bil- 
lion dollars; but they earned that much twenty-five 
years ago; averaged that much in the ten years ending 
with 1930; and have averaged only half that much, de- 
spite drastic curtailment of maintenance and employ- 
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ment, during the last ten years—curtailment continu- 
ance of which has been necessary to produce the net 


operating income being earned this year. This paper 
can prosper only when the railways are prospering and 
have prospects of continuing to prosper, and, therefore, 
has no selfish interest in depreciating their earning 
power. But this paper knows their true prosperity 
depends on better maintenance of their properties than 
during the last decade as well as on larger net earnings ; 
that the gross earnings, maintenance and net earnings 
they will need in future would all be imperiled by a 
large advance in wages; and that anybody who tells in- 
vestors otherwise is either ignorantly or intentionally 
trying to mislead them. 

In the September issue of the “Railroad Trainman” 
A. F. Whitney quotes another Wall Street security 
promoter to the effect, not only that a wage increase 
would not harm the railroads, but that the employees 
deserve it. Quite light-hearted about it, this “author- 
ity.” If a large wage increase is secured, and after 
the defense load eases off the carriers find their high 
costs driving their traffic to competitors, this glib gen- 
tleman will not be around to suffer the consequences 
of his advice. He will, doubtless, then, be elsewhere— 
painting a rosy picture of the prospects of some other 
industry for the allurement of credulous investors. 

Railway managements sorely need the support of 
railroad security-owners who will come out in the open 
and help fight all the influences tending to destroy rail- 
way earning power. Not by any means all financial 
interests fall into the categories of the indifferent or 
cannibalistic. Some—but not enough—are valiant de- 
fenders of property rights, and upholders of able and 
conscientious management. It lies now within the 
power of a relatively few men vastly to increase the 
effectiveness and intelligence of railway ownership— 
to reduce the “stock market,” “stock jobbing” and 
“receivership” types of ownership, and augment the 
normal, responsible variety. We refer to the fact that 
control of a considerable mileage of carriers is now 
passing into the hands of large institutional investors. 
Such institutions heretofore have usually said in ef- 
fect : “We are lenders of money, not capitalists.” Never- 
theless, they are now finding themselves increasingly 
in the category of owners—and of an industry the con- 
tinuance of which as free enterprise requires the serv- 
ices of an active and intelligent ownership. 


Institutional Investors Hold the Key 


Quite likely these institutions would prefer to sell 
out, and shift this responsibility to others, if they could 
do so without ruinous loss. But it is not possible for 
all of them or even most of them to do this. Even if 
it were possible, would adoption of it be in the long- 
run interest of these institutions? If they sell out in 
a depressed market are their successors-in-ownership 
likely to be better equipped or more willing than they 
to assume the duties of ownership? Is the retention 
of free enterprise in this country—which certainly is in 
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the interest of these institutions—likely to be helped if 
the railroads drift into socialism, largely because their 
owners have ceased to defend them? 

An opportunity exists for these institutions not only 
to do a service to their own immediate interests, but 
to render a much larger service by fighting for the 
future freedom and prosperity of their country. They 
would not have to contend alone—some railway own- 
ers have persistently fought to protect their rights and 
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fulfil their responsibilities. Such an important rein- 
forcement would sustain and strengthen them. Evi- 
dence of virile acceptance of responsibility by this im- 
portant new group of actual or potential owners might 
invigorate morale and dispel defeatism throughout the 
whole railway industry, and even throughout the whole 
industrial community. It is not often that opportunity 
is given to.so few men to serve so many so vitally, as 
Churchill said, in effect, of the R. A. F. 





John W. Barriger, until recently chief examiner 
of the railroad division of the R. F. C. and one of 
the most-broadly informed transportation men in 
the country, recently made the following obser- 
vations* : 

“Railroads are faced with increased intensity of 
competition after the end of the present emergency, 
because most of our nation’s tremendous defense 
program has been centered on creating improved 
planes and ships and automotive vehicles; and the 
plants which build them; and the facilities which 
they use in their operation. At the end of the war, 
there may be more horsepower in the engines of 
the airplanes of the United States than there is in 

the locomotives of this country—as there is now 

more horsepower in the motors of the trucks oper- 
ating over the highways. To be sure, horsepower 
can be used very much more efficiently to produce 
transportation on steel rails than on highways or 
in aviation, so this is never a basis of comparison 
of capacity; but it, nevertheless, is a significant 
factor. 


“To hold their own in the competitive race of the 
future and regain part of the traffic previously lost 
to other forms of transportation, railroads must 
have a constantly improving plant and equipment 
and all related facilities. Since the end of the last 
war, the railroads have undergone a transforma- 
tion of their physical plant. More progress has been 
made in railway development over the last 20 years 
than in the entire first century of the railway era. 
Railways have developed a remarkably high stand- 
ard of design, construction and maintenance of 
plant and equipment and facilities, but, owing to a 
lack of adequate capital, too small a proportion of 
the total investment is represented by the best and 
most modern part of it. 


“Railways are faced with the competition of 
‘superliners,’ both aerial and marine, ‘superhigh- 
ways’ and ‘super-power.’ Moreover, the size and 
capacity of some of the pipe lines now being pro- 
posed may put new developments in this latter 
transportation agency in that classification also. 
Railroads must become ‘super-railroads’ too. The 
very highest and most ultra-modern standard of 
physical characteristics — i.e., grades, curves, rail 
distance versus straightline distance, standards of 
design and construction of tracks, bridges, signals, 
switching and communication facilities, freight, 
passenger and engine terminals, equipment, and 
every other feature of the railroad plant, must be 


*In an address at Chicago on October 10 to the Railway & Loco- 
motive Historical Society. 
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generally utilized throughout the primary main line 
mileage of the railways of the United States in 
order that freight and passenger train schedules 
may be further speeded up, while unit operating 
costs are still further reduced. 

“Quicker freight and passenger schedules need 
not be sought through higher maximum speeds, but 
by eliminating all intermediate speed-restricting 
conditions so that average operating speed will 
closely approach maximum permissible speed over 
entire engine districts, and these maximum speeds 
can be continuously maintained by 1,000-ton pas- 
senger trains and 5,000-ton freight trains.” 

The speaker then outlined details of line and 
equipment development which would permit 
achievement of these goals of higher speeds, better 
service and reduced operating expenses. He said 
that the railroad industry would require at least 800 
million to a billion dollars of new investment a year 
for not less than ten consecutive years in order to 
transform present properties into “super-railroads’” ; 
and then raised a question as to how this capital 
could be secured—with the threat of a large wage 
increase and the likelihood of a severe traffic 
shrinkage at the end of the present military emer- 
gency. 

The very best economy of which the railroads are 
capable is far superior in most transportation jobs 
to the best of which most of their rivals are capable. 
These competitors make their inroads because they 
are permitted to match the economy of their most 
modern performance against second-best railroad 
performance (or, what is the same thing to the cus- 
tomer, rates based upon the costs of second-best 
railroad performance; or rates which do not reflect 
railroad economies at all). 

It is true, as Mr. Barriger says, that to make the 
most of their technical superiority over their rivals, 
the railroads need new capital—to make their stand- 
ard performance (speed, safety and economy) equal 
to the best of which they are capable. But new 
capital will require a revival of investors’ confidence 
in railroad credit. Aside from a reasonable settle- 
ment of the wage dispute, what one step could the 
carriers take so likely to inspire hope of their future 
as a general movement—all down the line—to re- 
trieve and retain competitive traffic to which rail- 
road economic superiority already gives them a 
claim? 

It was because the British fought so bravely a 
year ago with what little they then had that the 
American government and people decided that sup- 
plying them with several billion dollars more of 
equipment was not likely to be money wasted. 





















Cause of Soo Bridge Failure 
Not Yet Determined 


Looking Northeast Over a 
Part of the Soo Rail Cross- 
ing of the Soo, Showing 
in the Center, the Failed 
Double-Leaf Bascule Bridge 
—To the Left, Part of the 
Crossing of the St. Mary's 
River, and to the Right 
the Swing-Bridge Crossing 
of the South Channel of 
the U. S. Ship Canal 


Structure, with many unusual features of construction and 
many safeguards, raised quickly to clear channel, but 
evidence as to cause of accident is still lacking 


AILROAD, government and lock officials are still 
R seeking the cause of the failure of the north leaf 

of the long, twin-leaf bascule bridge of the Cana- 
dian Pacific over one of the two channels of the United 
States Ship canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on the 
early morning of October 7, which plunged the locomo- 
tive and tender of a Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
freight train into the channel, blocking ore shipments 
and causing the death of the engineman and conductor. 
Examination and repeated test operation of the structure 
since the accident have failed to disclose the circumstance 
or combination of circumstances that could have allowed 
the leaf to lower beyond its normal closed and locked 
position, in the face of testimony by the bridge operator 
that the controls of the bridge functioned normally, and 
supplementary eye witness testimony that a green pro- 
ceed signal immediately beyond the bridge indicated that 
it was in fully locked position, ready for rail traffic. 

However, from the standpoint of lake navigation, the 
situation has been cleared up, both leaves of the bridge 
having been raised to their fully open positions by 10:25 
p-m. on Wednesday, October 8, less than 45 hours after 
the accident, permitting the restricted movement of boats 
through the south half of the channel, past the submerged 
locomotive and tender, and subsequent removal of both 
the locomotive and tender later in the week, which 
opened the channel to unrestricted navigation. 

The bascule bridge that failed is owned and maintained 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, but is operated jointly 
by the Canadian Pacific; the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie; the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; 
the Sault Ste. Marie Union Depot Company and the 
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Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Company. It is located over the 
north channel of the two-channel United States Ship 
canal, and is only one link in a near-mile long railroad 
bridge crossing of the international boundary at Sault 
Ste. Marie. The other bridges of the crossing, of both 
fixed truss and swing-span types, extend over the Cana- 
dian Ship canal, a power canal, the St. Mary’s river, and 
the south channel of the United States Ship canal. 
The span crossing the south channel of the United 
States Ship canal is a swing span, and lies imme- 
diately south and entirely independent of the failed bas- 
cule bridge over the north channel of the same canal. 
All of the bridge structures of the crossing, except the 
bascule bridge, were constructed in 1888, the bascule 
bridge having been completed in 1914, with the opening 
of the north and deeper channel of the U. S. Ship canal. 

The bascule bridge is a single-track structure of the 
Strauss trunnion type, with leaves 168 ft. long, and a 
total distance between trunnions of 336 ft. Each leaf is 
designed to act as a cantilever during opening and clos- 
ing operations, but when the leaves are joined at the cen- 
ter, the bridge as a whole carries live loading as a simple 
fixed span. The bridge was designed for Cooper’s E-50 
live loading, which, incidentally, is in excess of the load- 
ing used in designing the other and earlier spans in the 
long bridge crossing at the Soo. 

The trusses of the bridge have broken upper chords, a 
maximum depth of 55 ft. center to center of chords, and 
are spaced 20 ft. apart center to center. The structure 
crosses the channel at a skew of 18 deg. 511%4 min., and 
rests On massive masonry trunnion piers and abutments 
under the counterweight towers. During the navigation 
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season, the bridge stands normally open, because of the 
relatively light rail traffic as compared with the movement 
of boats. All operations are controlled from a tower 
located on the west side of the south approach, the oper- 
ator acting under the direction of the lock master. 


Locking Features 


Features of the bridge, which is one of the few of its 
kind in the country, and said to be the largest, are the 
compression and shear locks in the top chords at the free 
ends of the leaves, and the tension lock castings in the 
bottom chords, which, when they come into play, connect 
the two leaves into a simple fixed span. The opposite 
parts of the compression and shear locks are heavy steel 
castings, one of which, with a tapered tongue in a ver- 
tically inclined plane, meshes tightly in a comple- 
mentary groove in the other as the two leaves of the 
bridge are brought into closed position. The tension 
castings are of the male and female types, the male cast- 
ing being essentially a T-head bar, or elongated knuckle, 
22 in. long, and the female casting a two-jawed socket of 
the same length, that engages the male casting. 

In the normal operation of the two leaves, the north 
leaf is lowered progressively ahead of the south leaf. Both 
leaves are stopped automatically in their downward travel 
about 15 ft. above the horizontal, and are then brought 
























down under power to final closure, the north leaf slightly 
ahead of the ‘south leaf. During about the last three feet 
of lowering to the horizontal, the female castings on the 
south leaf move down over the male castings on the north 
leaf and the compression and shear castings at the upper 
chords are brought into contact, both tightening in about 
the last two feet of travel through a design feature in the 
structure, putting initial compression in the upper chords 
and initial tension in the lower chords. A stop, or buf- 
fer, casting fixed over the top of each female casting con- 
tacts the top of the male casting, enabling the bridge 
operator to force the north leaf downward with power 
applied to the south leaf, and, at the same time, making 
it impossible for the north leaf to be raised ahead of the 
south leaf while the two are in engagement. Brakes stop 
the downward movement of the leaves and lock them in 
fully closed position. 

Safety features of the bridge include top locking hooks 
at the upper chords, a proving bolt at the deck level, 
an electrical contact proving and control switch at the 
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track level, and automatic train-operating signals. The 
top locking hooks, four in number, are located on op- 
posite sides of the top chords at the free end of the 
south leaf, and are pivoted eccentrically. When oper- 
ated, these hooks swing over and engage pins in the top 
chords at the free end of the north leaf, the final stage of 
their movement being a drawing up and latching action. 

The proving bolt at the deck level, a further means 
of ascertaining that the two leaves of the bridge are in 
proper alinement and level prior to the clearing of the 
train operating signals, is located in the end floorbeam 
of the south leaf. This bolt, 34 in. in diameter, is pushed 
forward, and, if the leaves of the bridge are in proper 
relation for rail traffic, it passes through a companion 
hole in the end floorbeam of the north leaf. Passing 
through this hole, it contacts the end of a bar on a 
rocker arm, the opposite end of which is forced back 
through a companion proving hole in the floorbeam of 
the south leaf. Passing through this latter hole, the 
bar contacts still another bar, which has direct connec- 
tion with an electric control box. 

Subsequent to the operation of the proving bolt, the 
knife-edge electrical contact on the south leaf at the 
track level, is moved over to engage a companion part 
on the north leaf, this being possible of accomplishment 
successfully, completing the electrical circuit, only if the 
two leaves are in true alinement and surface, and thus 


The North Leaf, As 
Partially Submerged 
—Note the End of 
the Tender Barely 
Projecting Above 
the Water, and the 
Damage Done to the 
End Vertical Struts 
of the South Leaf 


forming a check on the action of the proving bolt. Only 
when all of these various operations have been com- ~ 
pleted successfully in proper sequence, can the train 
operating signals be cleared for movement over the 
bridge. At all other times these signals show a red 
aspect on an entirely independent battery circuit. 


North Leat Lowered Into Channel 


The failure of the bridge occurred at 1:35 a. m. on 
Tuesday, October 7, as the locomotive of a 45-car freight 
transfer train of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
traveling southward from the Canadian side of the bor- 
der, moved slowly out on the north leaf. All safeguards 
to the contrary, which the bridge operator testifies were 
in proper working order and functioned properly, clear- 
ing the train signals, the north leaf lowered under the 
weight of the locomotive and tender to a point where 
the locomotive rolled off its open .end and into the 
channel, clearing the underside of the free end of the 
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A View of the Northeast Comer of the South Leaf, Shows Partially 

Hidden Behind a Strut of the North Leaf, One of the Female Sec- 

tions of the Tension Castings Which Join the Lower Chords When 
the Bridge Is Normally Closed and Locked 


south leaf and dragging the tender with it to a partially 
submerged position. The locomotive involved was of 
the 2-8-0 type employed in transfer switching by the 
D. S. S. & A., which weighed, with its tender, approxi- 
mately 120 tons. This was one of the lighter engines 
using the bridge regularly, passenger engines of the 4-6-2 
type crossing the bridge daily weigh as much as 220 tons. 

In the lowering of the free end of the north leaf under 
the weight of the locomotive to a point where its lower 
chords were submerged in the channel to a depth of 
about 13 ft., the ends of the top chords of this leaf came 
into contact with the end vertical struts of the free end 
of the south leaf, bending them backward and pushing 
the end of this leaf downward to a level about three feet 
below its normal horizontal position. In the downward 
movement of both leaves, their operating racks were 
over-run and became disengaged from their operating 
pinions, and the bridge stood completely out of control, 
blocking the channel. 


Both Leaves Put Back in Operation Quickly 


As the first step in opening the channel to navigation, 
the locomotive tender was freed from the north leaf by 
dragging it into the channel. This immediately caused 
the outer end of the north leaf to rise about 11 ft., under 
the action of its counterweight, bringing the south leaf 
with it to a nearly horizontal position. At this juncture 
of the work, efforts were undertaken simultaneously to 
raise the two leaves and, employing floating derricks and 
tugs, to swing the locomotive and tender lengthwise of 
the channel, north of its center line, where, as soon as 
the south leaf of the bridge could be raised, a clear 
100-ft. passage would be afforded on the south side of 
the channel, and thus permit the resumption of boat 
movements. 

In preparation for raising the two leaves of the bridge 
under their own power, pontoon derricks (emergency 
gate lifters maintained at the locks), were employed 
alongside their outer ends, raising them until at least 
one- or two-tooth engagement was re-established be- 
tween all of the operating racks and pinions. Then, 
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employing the emergency, manually-operated lifting 
mechanisms at the bridge, each leaf was raised until 
there was firm engagement between all racks and their 
respective operating pinions. Success attending these 
efforts, and with no physical damage to the racks and 
pinions of either leaf, the south leaf was put under power 
about 7 p. m., Wednesday, October 8, and was raised to 
fully open position at 9:55 p. m., while the north leaf 
was put under power at 9:45 p. m. and was raised to 
fully open position at 10:25 p. m. Thus, at this last 
mentioned time, less than 45 hours after the accident 
occurred, with both spans raised and the locomotive 
and tender clear of the south half of the channel, boat 
movements were resumed under restricted speed, guided 
by tugs. 


Locomotive and Tender Removed From Channel 


With water-borne traffic moving again, divers and 
wrecking crews concentrated on the removal of the loco- 
motive and tender from the channel. The tender was 
first cut away from the locomotive, and then, through 
the joint efforts of a pontoon derrick, a dredge and a 
scow, the locomotive was swung clear of the bottom late 
Thursday afternoon, October 9. In this position, taking 
advantage of the buoyancy of the water, the locomotive 
was moved eastward through the channel for a distance 
of approximately 1,500 ft. to the pier separating the 
two locks served by this channel. Here, by means of 
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Looking South Over the Lowered North Leaf—Note Different Levels 
of Decks Which Permitted the Locomotive and Tender to Plunge 
Into the Channel s 


a large stiff-leg derrick, maintained at this point to 
install emergency gates across the locks if any of the 
normal gates should fail, the locomotive was raised 
clear of the water and loaded on a scow, this phase of 
the work being completed early in the afternoon of 
Friday, October 10. 

Utilizing the same floating equipment, the tender was 
swung clear of the bottom early on the morning of the 
tenth, and early in the afternoon of the same day, follow- 
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ing the loading out of the locomotive, was moved down 
to the stiff-leg derrick between the locks and was loaded 
on a scow. Immediate movement of the scows carrying 
the locomotive and tender out of the lock area, to a rail 
point on the Canadian side, freed the canal and locks 
completely for normal boat traffic. 


Cause Still Undetermined 


Throughout the time required for these channel-clear- 
ing operations, the two leaves of the bridge remained in 
open position, preventing any investigation of the locking 
devices at their outer ends, which it was felt might 
reveal the probable cause of the accident. Then, delayed 
further by darkness and the necessity of causing min- 
imum interference with the heavy boat traffic that was 
under way, it was not until about 9:30 a. m., Saturday, 
October 11, that both leaves of the bridge were lowered 
to near horizontal position, where examination could be 
made of the shear, compression and tension-locking de- 
vices on opposite leaves, as well as the proving bolt and 
the electric contact and control switch. At this time, 
both leaves were lowered under power, without difficulty, 
to within a few feet of closed position, and subsequently 
were raised and lowered repeatedly, to full closure and 
locking of the bridge at approximately 2:45 p. m. 

With each lowering of the leaves, structural, operating 
and electrical and signal features of the bridge were 
examined and tested, and at about 4:30 p. m., following 
a conference of army, lock and railway officers, it was 
pointed out that the examination and testing of the 
bridge, including its shear and compression locks, tension 
castings, operating’ equipment and electrical and signal 
devices, revealed no cause for the failure of the north 
leaf on the morning of October 7. Furthermore, it was 

‘stated that the two leaves of the bridge were in good 





The Main Trunnion and Trunnion Pier of the Failed North Leaf, 
Showing the Trunnion Pedestal and Main Operating Struts Above 


. 
operating condition, and that damage to structural mem- 
bers was confined almost entirely to the end vertical 
struts of the south leaf. It was estimated that the 
amount of structural steel damaged and requiring repair 
or replacements will not exceed ten tons. 

Following subsequent investigation of the accident, it 
was stated that, while all concerned agree that the actual 
cause of the accident is not known, means of preventing 
a repetition of the accident in the future have been 
developed and will be applied to the bridge. 

Shortly following first examination of the bridge, steps 
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were taken to start repairs as promptly as possible, but 
until these repairs are completed and the actual cause oj 
the failure is determined, train operation over the bridge, 
which normally amounts to one passenger train and 
several freight transfer movements each way daily, will 
be held up. In the meantiie, navigation will not be 
interfered with in any way, nor will it be interfered with 
during repair operations, which will be scheduled be- 
tween the arrival of those boats which must use the 
larger and deeper channel spanned by the structure. 

The work of clearing the channel of the failed bridge 
leaf and the restoration of the bridge as a whole to oper- 
ating condition, as well as the investigations to date, 
have been directed and carried out under the immediate 
direction of Major K. S. Anderson, superintendent oi 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie, and Col. F. T. Cruse, com- 
mander of the Sault Ste. Marie Military district, assisted 
on the site by N. McMillen, assistant general manager, 
Eastern lines of the Canadian Pacific, John E. Arm- 
strong, chief engineer of the system, and A. R. Ketter- 
son, engineer of bridges of the system, representing the 
interests of the railroad. 


Economic Research As 
One Large Road Does It 


As a further contribution to the discussion of 
economic research by the railroads, initiated in 
these pages by the "Memorandum on R. R. 
Economic Research,” page 420 of the Septem- 
ber 13 issue, and editorial comment in the Sep- 
tember 27 issue, page 471, the following notes 
on the practices of one of the country’s largest 
railroad systems, which asks that its identity be 
not disclosed, are offered: 


HIS railroad carries on many such projects each 
year. Some of these are of great magnitude. One, 
for example, required the full-time services of 35 
men—some of them for as long as two years. Many of 
the studies conducted by this railroad differ considerably 
from the usual type of economic research—that is, they 
go far beyond the organization and interpretation of sta- 
tistics and other information which is already available. 
Instead, as well as fully utilizing existing material, those 
in charge of these projects do not hesitate to go to orig- 
inal sources (individual interviews with hundreds of 
shippers, for instance) to collect entirely new basic 
information. 


_ Scrutinizes Light-Traffic Lines 


This company has made a great point of intensive study 
of lines of relatively thin traffic. The report of the re- 
searchers on one such line is a typewritten file of 100 or 
more pages—text, figures and photographs. It includes 
a brief history of the line and its development and then 
goes into a commodity analysis: Products of Agriculture, 
wherein the production of each type of agricultural com- 
modity in each locality in that area is examined quanti- 
tatively—with estimates as to whether it is waxing or 
waning and suggestions as to how, in some cases, railway 
development work might stimulate production. A similar 
factual survey is given relative to every other commodity 
produced along the line, with the traffic each is yielding 
to the railroad and its future prospects, both as to pro- 
duction and its possibilities for railroad movement. These 
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facts are set forth, not in general terms, but with exact 
location as to localities and quantities. 

Then new businesses—actual and prospective—in each 
important community on the line are listed, together with 
their traffic potentialities. Recommendations are made 
as to the company’s policy with respect to each important 
commodity. A list of all shipping points, with the number 
and volume of the shippers in each is given. Then there 
is an analysis of each important class of traffic, by car- 
loads over the past several years. An examination is 
made of the traffic of a connecting carrier, with an eval- 
uation of the factors which might promote increased 
business from this source. 

This information is set up in a way, not only to assist 
executives in arriving factually at general policies in con- 
nection with the line under survey, but also to bring to 
light a large number of specific leads upon which traffic 
solicitors in the area may go immediately to work. 


Trends and Prospects of Each Commodity Analyzed 


Exhaustive analyses have been made by this carrier of 
practically every important commodity which it handles. 
The location of shippers and the volume of each, shifts 
in market conditions (changing the flow of the class of 
traffic under examination), prices and future prospects— 
all are objectively surveyed, together with recommenda- 
tions as to how, if possible, the carrier may contribute to 
the volume of this particular commodity, and its share in 
the movement. 

Of particular interest is the exhaustive study which 
this road has given to merchandise traffic. The analysis 
of this traffic is still continuing, but a printed booklet, 
carrying the study up to 1938, affords the background 
upon which subsequent studies have been based. 

This 1938 study begins by setting forth, in tabular 
form, l.c.l. tonnage originated, in the U. S. and in this 
road’s territory—with percentage of I.c.]. to total tonnage 
—for the year 1890, and for every year from 1899 to 
1937 inclusive. The causes for the decline in l.c.l. are dis- 
cussed in the text, together with the reasons why, for a 
considerable period, railroad people were not greatly 
concerned at the loss. 

Next, l.c.l. tonnage in 1933 is compared (in percent- 
age). with that of 1920—for the country as a whole, for 
the territory in which the road operates and for the road 
itself. A similar comparison is made between 1937 and 
1920. 

There then follows a tabulation of the road’s own l.c.1. 
tonnage, its total tonnage, and the percentage of l.c.l. to 
total by years from 1910 to 1937. This road’s l.c.l. reve- 
nues are then compared with the status of this traffic on 
other roads in its territory. Tabulations and colored 
graphs are given which contrast (from 1920 to 1937) in- 
dexes of this road’s I.c.]. volume with the following other 
indexes: Federal Reserve index of industrial production ; 
factory employment; dollar volume of department store 
sales; the road’s own carload tonnage. 


Why L.c.l. Has Diminished and How to Get It Back 


_ The causes of the loss of |.c.l. tonnage are then exam- 
ined, with the contribution of each being estimated—(a) 
motor truck competition ; (b) forwarders; (c) pool cars; 
(d) consolidated cars; (e) localization of industries; (f) 
changes in classification ratings. Figures are presented of 
the growth of truck registrations in the area served by 
this carrier, and an inverse correlation is established be- 
tween the number of such registrations and the road’s 
l.c.l. volume. A survey is then presented of railroad 
rates. on traffic competitive with trucks. Estimates are 
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given of the revenues of motor carriers for hire and the 
high load factor attained by the trucks is examined. 

The road’s l.c.l. tonnage is shown, broken down by 
length of haul—chronological data indicating that the 
average of the latter is steadily increasing. 

The total estimated tonnage lost is then tabulated, by 
length of haul, and estimates are presented of the per- 
centage of the volume in each length of haul which, the 
researchers believe, might be recovered by the railroad. 
( The recoverable percentage is higher for the longer hauls 
than for the shorter, but the over-all recovery deemed to 
be possible is an encouragingly high percentage of the 
total). 

The report concludes with recommendations as to spe- 
cific steps—in rates, service and policies—which may be 
taken to recover traffic of this character and to minimize 
further diversion. The booklet is thoroughly documented, 
overlooking few if any important sources which have 
given serious study to this question and containing a great 
deal of original material—and novel organization of data 
heretofore known. The approach of the researchers was 
clearly objective—seeking the facts on which, later, to 
determine a policy; rather than to support a policy ar- 
rived at a priori. 


Committee Assignments Are Full-Time Jobs 


Of considerable significance, perhaps, is the fact that 
the very large and intensive volume of purely economic 
research carried on by this road is done without any 
“research department” having been established. Research 
work is under the direction of committees of railway offi- 
cers—departmental or interdepartmental. The innovation 
in this company’s practice is that these committees are 
not part-time assignments, whose work is condemned to 
superficiality by reason of the lack of man-hours to per- 
mit it to be anything else. Instead, either the commit- 
teemen themselves are taken off their regular duties to 
enable them to devote full time to the committee work; 
or else, staffs of competent men are assigned to the com- 
mittee to do the bulk of the work, the committeemen ex- 
ercising only general supervision. 

The company, on-occasion, employs research aides 
from outside its organization—particularly where public 
use is to be made of the findings and any thought of par- 
tiality of the researchers in the nature of their conclusions 
must be avoided. However, wherever possible, the com- 
pany prefers to do its research: work with its own staff 
who “know their way around the railroad.” This pro- 
cedure, it has been found, saves time and produces better 
results—because sources of information and pertinent 
facts are less likely to be overlooked by men who “know 
their way around.” Also, with research in charge of 
practical men, it is more likely to be keyed to the solution 
of practical problems. The objection that practical men 
may not be sufficiently impartial and skilled in the tech- 
nique of objective research seems not to hold in actual 
experience. Enough of this type of work has been done 
by this carrier to give its officers who have participated 
in the work as thorough a training in the requirements of 
research of this character as any which economic research 
experience outside the railroad industry would have 
given them. 





Tue Lone IsLAND HAS PREPARED for public distribution a new, 
up-to-the-minute map showing the lines of the road and a list 
of the nearest railroad stations to the principal Long Island 
points not served directly by station facilities. Included in the 
list of points are airports and landing fields; race tracks; yacht 
clubs; golf and country clubs; state parks; and towns, villages, 
hamlets, and other small communities located off the railroad. 





Improved Methods and Off-Duty 
Injuries Studied by Safety Men 


Co-operation with industries, and education of general public 
will reduce the number of accidents and deaths 


personal injury and death to persons using railroad 

crossings or trespassing on rights-of-way, at a 
meeting of the Steam Raiload Section of the National 
Safety Council in Chicago on October 7-9, held as a part 
of the National Safety Congress and Exhibition. The 
members attended general sessions of the congress dur- 
ing the forenoons of the three days, and held separate 
meetings of the Steam Railroad section each afternoon. 
General Chairman J. R. Tenney, superintendent of 
safety, Western Maryland, presided at the sessions of the 
Steam Railroad section, each of which was attended by 
more than 300 men. 

At the close of the convention officers for the coming 
year were announced as-follows: O. F. Gnadinger (E. J. 
& E.), general chairman; F. A. Bogue (C. R. I. & P.) 
vice-chairman, and H. A. Daake (Erie) secretary and 
editor of the news letter. 


SS ersonai emphasis was placed on the prevention of 


Give the Employees a Chance to Talk 


Recognizing the fact that widely varying methods of 
organization and operation of safety work have been 
developed on different roads, one session was given over 
to the presentation and discussion of papers describing 
three different practices. These papers and discussions 
covered practically the entire range of railway safety 
work. T. H. Carrow, superintendent of safety, Pennsyl- 
vania, discussed the part that safety rules should play, 
in which he emphasized the fact that safety performance 
depends on the extent to which the men understand the 
exact meaning of safety rules. 

C. F. Larson, superintendent of safety, Missouri Pa- 
cific, described the advantages of employee safety meet- 
ings, in which he pointed out that men at work have 
opportunities to observe unsafe acts as well as unsafe 
conditions, but are reluctant to make written reports. On 
the other hand these men like to participate in discussions 
at open meetings, with the result that more men volun- 
tarily become ardent safety missionaries among their 
fellow workers. Open meetings, where all take part on 
an equal basis, have a benefiting effect on morale, Mr. 
Larson said, but he cautioned that the success of safety 
meetings depends in large measure on the ability, dig- 
nity, and resourcefulness of the chairmen for men pro- 
ficient in other lines of endeavor may be deficient as 
chairmen. 

On the Chicago & North Western, as explained by E. 
L. Henry, superintendent of safety, an open safety meet- 
ing is held each month on every division. These sessions 
are held outside working hours, usually in the evening, 
at conveniently located quarters. Each person signs a 
register, and although attendance is voluntary, the total 
attendance at these meetings during 1940 was 9,500. The 
programs are definitely planned to present, in an inter- 
esting manner, discussions of methods of preventing ac- 
cidents, as well as to discuss accidents which have 
occurred, with the thought of avoiding similar occur- 


rences. The meetings are open for discussion, but are 
closed promptly at the end of one hour. 


Safety Activities Mainly by 
Employees on C. & O. 


On the Chesapeake & Ohio, the safety inspections, 
observations of unsafe acts or practices, as well as 
friendly discipline of fellow workers, are for the most 
part handled by the employees themselves. This work, 
including safety meetings, is all done on company time, 
with allowance for meals, when traveling is required. 

L. G. Bentley, general safety agent of the C. & O., 
described the organization and operation of the safety 
work at Huntington, W. Va., where 1,400 men are em- 
ployed, and where there are four committees, one from 
each of the locomotive and car shops, one from the stores 
department and one from the terminal shop and round- 
house. These four committees include 22 craftsmen, 10 
apprentices, and 11 supervisors. Each shop craft nomi- 
nates two men, and the chairman selects one of these two 
to serve on the committee. The work of each committee 
miember is under way at all times. Once each week he is 
relieved from his regular duties for one hour, during 
which he makes a safety inspection in his department. 
From his observations, as well as from suggestions of 
other men, he fills out report forms which he turns in at 
once to the secretary of the safety committee, who trans- 
mits them to the chairman for immediate action if 
required. 

Currently, the secretary keeps an up-to-date recapitu- 
lation and summary of the safety reports. Once every 
two months the members of each committee are called to 
a meeting which is held on company time. Attendance is 
compulsory unless prevented by sickness, death or ab- 
sence at court. Each meeting lasts exactly 1 hour and 
30 minutes, the program being planned and executed 
accordingly. Following a systematic abbreviated roll call, 
the secretary presents a brief summary of the unsafe acts, 
as, for example, “Standing unsafely near material being 
lifted—2 instances.” By this means, 391 unsafe acts have 
been reviewed impressively in 15 minutes. 

The suggestions concerning unsafe conditions or prac- 
tices are separated into two categories. First the secre- 
tary reports on the action taken on each suggestion made 
prior to and including the previous meeting. Under new 
business, the secretary reports on action taken with ref- 
erence to suggestions turned in since the previous meet- 
ing. At a special meeting on September 11, the four 
safety committees at Huntington held a joint session. 
One hour and twenty-five minutes was devoted to the 
presentation of reports and discussions of accident pre- 
vention, only five minutes being required for the discus- 
sion of accidents which had occurred during the previous 
two months. : . 

Following the presentation of the papers, numerous 
questions were asked by those in\attendance at the con- 
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yveition. Abstracts of additional information given by 
the speakers follow : 

Mr. Bentley stated that in the first nine months of 
1941, a total of 2,000 reports on unsafe acts and 421 sug- 
gestions concerning unsafe practices or conditions had 
been made at Huntington. Approximately 50 per cent 
of the reports are made by the craftsmen members of the 
safety committee, and the remainder by supervisor mem- 
bers. Employee committee members are not required to 
give the names of fellow workers who do unsafe acts, 
and, if the names are given, these reports. are not used as 
the basis of discipline. For this reason, as the men gain 
a better understanding of the purposes for safety work, 
they do not object to reporting their names. The em- 
ployee committee member is the man who criticizes the 
person who violates safety rules. For example, in one 
instance a committee member said to a fellow worker, “I 
am representing your wife and children; we have no 
other thought than to protect you from injury.” This 
procedure develops a faith in the integrity of the safety 
program on the part of the employees, and they believe 
that it is to their interest to enter into the program and 
become a part of it actively. This spirit is more effective 
in preventing unsafe actions than any system in which 
the employees are disciplined for violations of safety 
rules. Employees must have the desire to take part in the 
program, otherwise they will daily commit acts of hazard 
that cannot be defined or covered by safety rules. 

Mr. Bentley stated that during the first nine months of 
1941, the four committees at Huntington made 421 sug- 
gestions concerning unsafe practices, conditions or equip- 
ment. Of these 396 have been corrected, 21 are as yet 
uncompleted, and only 3 have been turned down as 
improper. 

As an indication of the effectiveness of the safety 
work, Mr. Bentley stated that with 1,400 employees at 
Huntington shops, working a total of 3,000,000 man 
hours during the first nine months of 1941, there was 
not a reportable injury. The entire cost for taking the 
22 employee committeemen from their regular work for 
safety meetings, inspections, and conferences concerning 
accident prevention, amounted to $151.60. In accordance 
with this plan of paying committeemen for time as well 
as expenses if incurred, 173 safety committee meetings 
were held on the Chesapeake & Ohio in the nine months, 
the attendance including 1,306 officers and 1,001 em- 
ployees, and the total expense on all accounts being 
$2,357.95. 

In answer to a question from the floor, Mr. Bentley 
stated that the men on the Chesapeake & Ohio have en- 
tered wholeheartedly into the safety work, and that there 
has been no resentment but rather pride on the part of 
the men that they were handling the safety work them- 
selves in an efficient manner. The various labor unions 
favor this safety program. 


Accidents at Crossings 


Oscar F. Gnadinger, safety supervisor, Elgin, Joliet & 
Easiern, conducted a forum on grade ¢rossing accidents, 
a feature of which was a paper by W. J. Holden, district 
claim agent, New York Central, entitled, “The Highway 
Grale Crossing Accident Situation as Viewed by the 
‘Railroad Claim Department.” Following this paper, S. 
M. 3uchanan, an engineman in suburban passenger train 
seryice on the Chicago Terminal territory of the Chicago, 
Roc< Island & Pacific, stated that when he sees drivers 
pas. over a crossing, after the signals started operating, 
he ‘ndeavors to read the name on the truck, .or, if pos- 
sib!’. the license number on private automobiles. When 
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he can read the name on a truck he notes the time and 
advises the safety manager of the owner company. In 
several instances he has personally talked with drivers of 
private cars, or has written them letters, explaining the 
risk which they have taken in attempting to cross railroad 
tracks after the warning signals are in operation. Mr. 
Buchanan agreed that enginemen operating trains at high 
speeds do not have time to read the license numbers on 
vehicles which dash over crossings just ahead of trains, 
but he pointed out that all railroad employees, whether 
on duty or on personal time, see such occurrences and 
can record the numbers. 

F. H. Hoffman, claim agent of the New York, Ontario 
& Western, stated that employees on his road send in re- 
ports and license numbers, as reported by Mr. Buchanan, 
and that in each instance, the general manager sends a 
courteous letter to the owner of the car, describing the 
nature, time and place of the violation. Many of the 
automobile owners answer the letters, accepting the criti- 
cism and suggestions, and in no instance to date has the 
same owner been reported twice. 

In certain states, as, for example, in Illinois, disregard 
of a signal which is displaying a warning of an approach- 
ing train at a crossing, is specified in the statutes as a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment. Sev- 
eral speakers suggested that in such states, violators be 
caught and the cases carried through court, with pub- 
licity in the newspapers. By making examples of a few 
cases in each of the towns and cities on a railroad, it was 
contended that the public would be informed not only of 
the law but also of the danger involved in racing trains 
to crossings. 

J. R. Snavelly, superintendent of safety, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, expressed the opinion that de- 
liberate disregard of signals is the cause of more acci- 
dents than lack of knowledge concerning the meaning of 
the aspects displayed. Many accidents are caused by 
drivers who use the crossings frequently and are ac- 
quainted with the locations of tracks, as well as the speeds 
of trains. At two crossings with heavy street traffic, the 
New Haven has placed police to record the license num- 
bers of cars which disregard signals. Violations are so 
numerous that the courts have requested that such cases 
not be prosecuted because the courts are too busy. For 
this reason, the records are sent to the State Commis- 
sioner of Public Vehicles, who writes letters warning the 
drivers not to disregard the warning signals again. On 
second offense, the Commissioner has the power to can- 
cel the driver’s license. 


Off-Duty Accidents 


John T. Williamson, superintendent of the relief and 
employment departments of the C. B. & Q., presented 
a brief address on The Relationship of Off-Duty In- 
juries to Sound Safety Employment, in which he stated 
that in the operation of the Burlington Relief Fund, he 
has reviewed reports of accidents involving 20,000 em- 
ployees of the railroad, not only when on duty but also 
when off duty. Last year, 348 employees of this road 
suffered reportable injuries and 12 were killed while 
off duty, as compared with 290 injuries and 6 killed 
while on duty, and the off-duty injuries resulted in the 
loss of 11,000 man days of work. Mr. Williamson said 
that an effective means of reducing accidents in the 
future is not to hire men known to possess careless char- 
acteristics. On the Burlington, perhaps 350 persons 
have the -responsibility of hiring new employees. Be- 


fore they are hired, or at least before they are perma- 
nently employed by agreement of all concerned, investiga- 
tions can be made of their previous records in schools, 
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on athletic fields, and in other activities. The important 
point is that a man who takes needless chances when 
off duty is most likely to be equally careless when at 
work. 


Railroad Trespassing 


H. A. Daake, supervisor of safety, Erie, conducted a 
symposium on the problems of personal injuries and 
death to trespassers on railroad property. A. J. Bush, 
assistant safety director, Armour & Company, spoke on 
Industry’s Responsibility in the Prevention of Trespass- 
ing on Railroad Property, in which he said that an 
average of seven persons are:killed daily because of tres- 
passing on railroad property. Industry has an interest 
in a reduction in the number of such accidents, not only 
from the humanitarian standpoint, but also to prevent 
reductions in the efficiency of operation of plants and 
organizations due to changes in personnel when persons 
are injured or killed. Accidents involving members of 
the family or friends of an employee affect the efficiency 
of that employee with respect to safety. One of our 
truck drivers had a seven-year safe driving record, Mr. 
Bush stated. His daughter was killed while trespassing 
on railroad property, and in the week following, this 
truck driver had three accidents, involving damages 
aggregating approximately $1,500. Another viewpoint 
is that each citizen of a community is a customer or 
potential customer of industry. Money spent for hos- 
pital, doctor, and funeral bills, or money not earned when 
off duty due to injuries, cannot be spent for Armour’s 
hams, Ford automobiles, or for vacation trips to Col- 
orado on the railway. 

Armour & Co. has a program under way, the objective 
of which is to prevent accidents involving employees on 
railroad tracks in or in the vicinity of all our plants. 
Underpasses and overhead walkways are provided. 
Where practicable, fences are constructed to prevent 
entrance on to tracks. At other places signs are placed 
to forbid employees to take short cuts across tracks. 
Talks to groups of employees not only instruct them on 
the elements of safety, but warn them that signs must 
be observed and obeyed. 

At crossings of streets and main tracks of railroads 
in the vicinity of plants, which are used by large groups 
of employes when going to or from work, industry has 
a problem common with the railroads. Industry can 
request the railroads to maintain proper protection and 
warnings, and industry should instruct employees to 
observe and obey the protection provided. 


Boy Scouts Reduce Trespassing 


Fred C. Mills, national director of health and safety, 
Boy Scouts of America, discussed the activities of his 
organization that are planned to discourage boys from 
trespassing on railroad property. One way to reduce 
the number of accidents caused when trespassing, he 
said, is to show the boys railroad equipment in con- 
ducted tours, as well as by motion pictures. The objec- 
tive of boy scout work is to train boys for citizenship, 
and to develop character. Safety is an important part 
of this program of instruction. The purpose is not to 
surround the boys with a fence, but to skill them for 
more adventuresome activities ; to use firearms and climb 
mountains, but with safety. They are taught to dis- 
tinguish between things which can be done safely and 
those which are foolhardy, as, for example, trespassing 
on railroad tracks. 

Another way to keep boys off railroad tracks is to keep 
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them busy at other places. At present, about 1,000,000 
boys belong to the Boy Scout organization. Approxi- 
mately four out of five boys desire to be members, but 
only two out of five can be accommodated because of a 
lack of scout leaders and places for holding meetings, 
As an example of what railroads can do, the Delaware 
& Hudson, and the Missouri Pacific each have a [ull 
time employee, known as a scout master, who makes 
addresses on safety in the various schools at towns on his 
railroad, and aids in organizing scout troops, securing 
meeting places, and encouraging men to serve as scout 
masters. 

Included in the program was a colored motion picture, 
narrated by Lt. J. M. Collins of the police department 
of the Erie. Using telephoto lenses, so that persons 
would not know that they were being photographed, 
views were taken of grade and high school students 
when crossing railroad tracks, walking on bridges, 
climbing on cars, etc. Other views were made of adults 
going under crossing gates, disregarding flashing-light 
crossing signals and walking around the front of stand- 
ing trains. 

These pictures were shown in the schools and before 
clubs or meetings of adults, where the persons shown 
were recognized by themselves as well as others present. 
Before each showing of the picture, a city police officer 
gives a safety talk and introduces a railroad police 
officer or safety representative who narrates the picture, 
pointing out the hazard involved when each person 
crossed the tracks. 

The film is 470 ft. long, and was exposed by amateur 
photographers who are Erie employees, the total cost 
being about $32. So far this year, the picture has been 
shown in 500 schools and public meetings, at which 
250,000 pupils were in attendance. Each year a com- 
plete new picture is to be made. The local police, the 
school teachers, and the students, as well as the parents 
have congratulated the Erie on this work, and the results 
in reducing trespassing have been gratifying, he said. In 
several instances children have carried the safety mes- 
sage to their parents, and in instances boys have cau- 
tioned their fathers not to cross tracks when flashing- 
light signals were displaying warnings that a train was 
approaching. 












































































Elwell Parker Lift Truck in Ground to Car Floor Material Handling 












LC. C. Gives Counsel to Its Bar 


Messrs. Eastman, Aitchison, Porter and Johnson tell how regulation 
might be improved—Transport Board head speaks 


OUR members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in separate addresses, gave frank expres- 
sion to their opinions on dominant problems in the 

sphere of transportation regulation before the twelfth 
annual meeting of the Association of Interstate Com- 
merce ‘Commission Practitioners held in New York on 
October 9 and 10. In addition, the 275-odd registered 
members and guests in attendance heard Nelson L. 
Smith, chairman of the newly-appointed federal Board 
of Investigation and Research-Transportation, discuss 
the plans of the new organization he heads and the pos- 
sible effect of its deliberations on the transportation 
scene. 


Eastman Sees Need for Men—Not Super-Agencies 


Speaking before 758 guests at the Association’s lunch- 
eon on October 9 (the largest attendance in its history), 
Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the I. C. C., took the 
opportunity “to get out of my system . . . something 
that I have been itching to say for some time”—namely, 
that the selection of the men who are to carry on the 
work of administrative agencies transcends in importance 
any consideration of procedure. In this connection, the 
speaker roundly criticized the current movement for 
super-agencies to control administrative tribunals, hold- 
ing that the more direct method of personnel appoint- 
ment and re-appointment is more to the point. Said he: 

“As a matter of fact some of the remedies which are 
currently proposed for procedural troubles are in reality 
based on this very thought. Those who wish a court re- 
view of the findings of fact of administrative agencies 
hope for better luck with the personnel of the courts than 
with the personnel of the commissions. Those who pro- 
pose an Office of Federal Administrative Procedure hope 
through the superior personnel of that new agency to 
correct the shortcomings of the personnel of the existing 
agencies. 

“Respectfully I suggest that a direct approach to the 
root of the evil, so far as one exists, might be better. 
These agencies or committees which are created to super- 
vise, correct, or improve existing agencies remind me 
of.the old rhyme: 

Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em. 
Little fleas have lesser fleas and so on ad infinitum. 

“The success of such overhead, supervisory agencies 
depends, again, wholly on the merits of the men who are 
selected to head them. At best such agencies are an ex- 
pensive way of helping somewhat a situation which is in 
need of correction. At worst they are an infernal nui- 
sance and a sheer waste of both time and money. Why 
not deal directly with this matter and use the power of 
appointment and reappointment as a means of correction, 
where necessary? It is for that very purpose that terms 
of office were made to expire every now and then.” 

The I. C. C. chairman also decried the growing em- 
phasis on federal agencies to represent the interests of 
particular groups—such as farmers or the producers and 
consumers of bituminous coal—in proceedings before 
administrative agencies. While these tax-paid lawyers 
and economists “conduct themselves ably,” they are 
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fighting battles for groups of the population who “are 
well able to take care of themselves.” Expanding on this 
theme, he declared “The more the people of this country 
look to Washington to do for them what they are able to 
do for themselves, the more they will lose in strength, 
resolution, and moral fibre. It is a debilitating habit 
which ought not to be encouraged, much less promoted. 
It may also be questioned whether counsel for the gov- 
ernment, which represents all the people, may appropri- 
ately present frankly partisan evidence and arguments in 
behalf of one particular group.” 

As for the effect of the defense effort on the carriers, 
the speaker expressed the opinion that “so far the rail- 
roads have functioned admirably and they have had won- 
derful co-operation from the shippers of the country. The 
air has been full of dire forebodings of a break-down of 
railroad service, but thus far the prophets of disaster 
have been pleasantly disappointed . . . However, the 
margin of safety has been none too wide, and it is not im- 
possible that serious trouble may be brewing for the 
future. It is of first and foremost importance that the 
railroads, and indeed all the transportation agencies, 
should not by any lack of materials be deprived of the 
early use of the new equipment which is on order, and 
that they should not be prevented by any similar lack 
from keeping their present equipment in recondition. It 
is essential, also, that the shippers of the country main- 
tain in full vigor their splendid spirit of co-operation, 
and they may be called upon to submit to various expedi- 
ents in the handling of traffic which so far have not been 
necessary.” 

Commissioner Eastman also had something to say of 
the possible effect of the national emergency on the 
I. C. C. itself. He opposed the suggestion that the 
agency move to some other city in order to relieve con- 
gestion in Washington, D. C., on the grounds that the 
commission has already placed in the field as many of 
its staff as the efficient conduct of its work permits and 
that its headquarters cannot be removed from Wash- 
ington without serious loss of efficiency and detriment 
to its work. As for the current movement toward 
cutting non-defense expenditures, he expressed the 
opinion that the commission cannot suffer any substan- 
tial cut in appropriation without grave damage to its 
organization and work. He asserted that the I. C. C. 
staff has for some time carried an over-load of work 
and that a reduction in appropriations, therefore, would 
mean principally a reduction in staff. Should the latter 
come to pass, he said, “I shall watch with much interest 
those statesmen who have been so concerned, on grounds 
of humanity, to provide dismissal compensation of a 
very liberal character for the politically-powerful railroad 
employees who suffer loss of employment because of 
economy programs. Will these statesmen be equally 
concerned to provide similar protection for the less 
politically-powerful employees of the government, for 
whom they have a more direct responsibility ?” 

Current developments in the revision of the rules of 
practice before the I. C. C. and the possibilities of relief 
from the burden of administrative detail for members 
of the Commission were the principal points in a schol- 
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arly discourse presented to the practitioners on the after- 
noon of October 9 by Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison. 
Speaking on the first topic, the Commissioner reviewed 
past work in evolving a rough draft of a new code of 
rules which is as yet incomplete, although a tentative 
agreement has been reached with respect to most of the 
proposed rules. Asserting that details of the new draft 
are not available, he nevertheless set before the Prac- 
titioners a number of questions for their “careful and 
matured consideration.” 

(1) Commissioner Aitchison doubted strongly whether 
there should be any radical revision of the rules at all. 
He pointed to the fact that the Commission’s procedural 
methods have recently come through the three searching 
ordeals of the Attorney General’s committee on admin- 
istrative tribunals, the Hatch subcommittee of the Senate, 
and the inquiries addressed to the practitioners them- 
selves. 

(2) Should the arrangement of the rules be changed 
fundamentally? There is much to be said for the reten- 
tion of the present familiar numbering system. On the 
other hand the use of the decimal system has been sug- 
gested. 

(3) Should the code be of very general application, 
supplemented by special instructions in particular classes 
of proceedings or should all special instructions be 
merged into one comprehensive practice code? It-was 
his opinion that “much can be said for recognizing the 
maturity of the practice in finance and motor carrier 
cases and merging the special instructions and rules with 
the general rules.” 

(4) Should the rules of practice attempt to state in 
general the applicable rules of evidence in formal pro- 
ceedings? The Commissioner doubted the power of the 
_Commission to do more than regulate merely procedural 
incidents in the production of evidence, as it is bound by 
rules of procedure adopted by the federal district courts 
and by numerous statutes bearing on the production of 
testimony. 

(5) The Commissioner expected that much support 
will be given for a procedure which will make greater 
use of informal methods of proof while preserving the 
substantial rights of the parties. This would involve 
greater use of affidavits, professional statements of coun- 
sel, public documents, or calling upon adverse parties to 
admit the validity of certain documents or statements of 
fact without further proof. Also such plans would con- 
template the greater use of prehearing conferences and 
greater use of depositions. This scheme, according to 
the Commissioner, raises the question “whether the 
modified procedure suggested by the Commission and 
never thoroughly tried out, 
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which the Commission administers. In this connection 
the Commissioner averred “that at times even the best of 
courts have gone beyond the filling in of details and 
determining doubtful language in the statute. The 
modern tendency is for the courts to: try to deduce what 
the legislature would have enacted if it had thought 
about it.” Again, the executive department of the gov- 
ernment exercises a considerable influence upon all ad- 
ministrative agencies. In illustration, the size and ear- 
marking of the budget may control whether hearings 
shall be in the field or in Washington, and whether cer- 
tain lines of inquiry and administration shall be under- 
taken at all. 


More important than the subject of rules revision and 


_of more vital interest to the practitioners themselves, ac- 


cording to Commissioner Aitchison, is the volume of 
administrative detail which insistently demands from 
members of the Commission “a wholly disproportionate 
part of their time, attention, interest, and energy.” He 
then went on to describe the tasks which a typical Com- 
missioner faces during a typical month. From his own 
personal experience he made an analysis for May, 1941, . 
which included 23 full working days. The analysis took 
account only of “incoming” as distinguished from “orig- 
inated” matters, and did not include his personal con- 
tribution to the flood. Nothing was included which did 
not call for the exercise of official discretion and respon- 
sibility and affected the rights or duties of some person 
outside the organization. 

In this month there were circulated for personal con- 
sideration and vote 37 formal reports. These included a 
bitterly contested reorganization of a class I railroad, a 
complete code of safety rules, and varying types of rate 
cases, both complex and simple. Study of the records 
and briefs in these cases, plus similar work upon the 
Commissioner’s own docket, “well could have absorbed 
the entire time of a conscientious man.” But dealing with 
these formal cases was only a part of tle work expected 
of him. All day long, and every day, whether he was in 
his office or upon the bench or out of town, a steady 
stream of other matters poured into his office, urgent in 
character, under high pressure, demanding action forth- 
with—“or else.” 

“Tf these matters had been spread uniformly through 
the month, this Commissioner would have found on his 
desk for action a contested suspension request every 48 
min., 201 altogether; a group of petitions for rehearing 
and replies every 1 hr. and 35 min., 100 in the aggre- 
gate; a fourth section application (not including reports 
on those formally heard) every three hr., or 54 in all; 
a formal report of the Commission or his division every 
six hr.; and the papers of 





or some other new form of 
expedited procedure shall 
be given a thorough ex- 
perimental test.” 

Bearing on the whole 
question of rule revision, 
declared the speaker, is 
the fact that the Commis- 
sion does not have the 
free choice of procedural 
methods that is generally 
assumed. Illustrative of 
this restriction are consti- 
tutional requirements as 
to the due process of law; 
the statutes which confer 
powers upon the Commis- 
sion and interpretation by 
the courts of the statutes 


enough. 


abnormal amount. 


allegiance.” 





Mr. Eastman on Regulatory Zealotry 


“The men who command these [federal ad- 
ministrative | agencies must of course be honest, 
intelligent, industrious, and experienced, if they 
are to do good work, but even that is not 


I suppose that no human being is 
wholly free from bias or prejudice, but these 
men ought to have a subnormal rather than an 
A zealot with a cause is a 
socially useful person, but not as a member of 
an administrative agency. Nor is it desirable to 
have as a member any one who regards him- 
self as the representative of any particular sec- 
tion, faction, or group. He is a servant of the 
public at large, and there is no room for divided 


an applicant for admission 
submitted for scrutiny 
every hour and a quarter, 
‘a total of 126; and twice 
a day an abstract of the 
special permission appli- 
cations and action thereon 
taken in his name by 
trusted subordinate of- 
ficers. The aggregate is 
529 matters upon which 
his speedy action was re- 
quired. Matters such as 
these do not come neatly 
spaced, and they are of all 
degrees of complexity and 
voluminousness. They 
often are “bunched” ; they 
frequently come to at- 
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tention close to the dead-line for effective action; only 
rarely can they severally be anticipated. This may be 
stated differently; laying aside admissions to practice, 
during the month of May last, on the average every 21 
minutes there was brought to the Commissioner for con- 
sideration and action a contested suspension protest; a 
fourth section application, a list of special permission 
applications succinctly digested, a set of petitions for re- 
hearing and replies, or a formal report and order of the 
Commission or his division.” 

Commissioner Aitchison made it clear that this ana- 
lysis takes no account of the large and necessary exchange 
of views between the Commissioners, or of conferences 
with the staff which involve the preparation of memo- 
randa of views, or consideration thereof, as the case may 
be; nor of other duties such as the day-by-day super- 
vision of the policies and administrative machinery of 
one of the bureaus of the Commission. 

The speaker declared with some force that “if the 
members of the Commission are to meet their great re- 
sponsibilities, and in fact be ‘an expert body’ and a help- 
ful ‘arm of Congress,’ some means must be found to 
lessen the burden upon them of this unending stream of 
insistent minor matters,” and that “it would be a good 
thing for the country and for the interests before the 
‘Commission if its members had considerable time for 
study, for research, and to permit them at first hand to 
keep abreast with the growing and changing transport 
problems and commercial needs of the country.” 


How to Ease I. C. C.’s Job 


As he saw it, there are two possible courses which can 
be followed to mitigate this burden somewhat. The first 
the practitioners can help accomplish. Among the aids 
enumerated were better preparation of cases, paring of 
issues to their essentials, and a greater willingness to 
accept the determination of the first agency tribunal. In 
this connection the speaker decried the desire on the part 
of certain practitioners “to see that when death occurs, it 
shall be in the last ditch” and held it absurd that the 
I. C. C. as a whole should have to consider petitions for 
rehearing in about 90 cases at a single conference and 
that so many tariffs are protested as a matter of form and 
“obstructive competitive routine” that the Commission 
has had to create a second board of suspension. 

The second possible remedy, according to the speaker, 
is further delegation by the members of the Commission 
of its power to act. However, the Commission has gone 
as far in this direction as existing circumstances permit. 
To make possible the further delegation of powers and 
duties to subordinates and aids, parties-in-interest must 
change their present attitude that the Commission “be 
available for the decision of every matter within the four 
corners of the acts it administers.” 

The speaker also expressed the opinion that certain 
1940 amendments to Section 17 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act—specifying waiting periods; automatic stay 
of orders pending consideration of petitions for rehear- 
ing, and prohibition of court review until all remedy by 
application for rehearing has been exhausted—while they 
seem to broaden the power of delegation, actually add 
one more stage in the controversy and complicate the 
administrative machinery.- In his opinion the amend- 
ments “turned the clock back and were a disservice to 
those whose rights the statute undertook to protect.” 


Porter Discusses I. C. C. Revamp 


In a short extemporaneous talk, Commissioner Claude 
R. Porter explained the changes in I. C. C. procedure 
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and administration made effective July 1, 1939, which he 
regarded as “very significant and effective.” [These 
changes, Railway Age readers will remember, substi- 
tuted a three-year term for the chairmanship in place 
of yearly rotation; abolished 11 committees; re-estab- 
lished two and changed the functions of the various 
divisions radically——Ed.] In this connection the Com- 
missioner invited the practitioners to go to Division I, 
the administration division of the Commission, with con- 
structive criticism at any time, pointing out that the 
chairman of the Commission and of this division does not 
serve on any other committee and can give his time to 
broad administration policy. 

Characterizing the 1939 reorganization of the Com- 
mission as one along functional lines, Commissioner Por- 
ter presently advocated that certain other changes be 
made. Doubting the desirability of separate bureaus of 
accounts, service and enforcement for railroads and 
motor carriers (called “sections” in the case of the lat- 
ter) he would integrate this work into single bureaus 
handling all forms of transportation. He also advocated 
that members of the Commission delegate more of their 
work to boards composed of members of their staff. 

The practitioners were addressed on the morning of 
October 10 by Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson who 
discussed “Transportation and National Defense.” As 
commissioner in direct charge of the I. C. C. Bureau of 
Service, the speaker has seen no evidence of a car short- 
age and asserted that the railroads and shippers are 
co-operating to the fullest extent. In fact he has seen 
no evidence of selfishness anywhere. Commissioner 
Johnson devoted the remainder of his talk to views on 
the war and the important of transportation in national 
defense. 

The final speaker was Nelson L. Smith, chairman of 
the new Board of Investigation and Research-Trans- 
portation, who delivered a brief statement of the duties 
imposed upon the new body by the Transportation Act 
and the effect of the present emergency on its efficiency. 
In this connection he declared that, due to the imposi- 
tion of heavy tasks on other agencies of the government 
and the carriers and shippers themselves, the board can- 
not expect to receive their assistance to the extent which 
the law contemplated. Also, the emergency has drained 
away trained personnel and the board is having difficulty 
finding satisfactory staff members. 

Also, the board lacks money. One-half of the original 
appropriation of $100,000 is already ear-marked for sal- 
aries of its members, counsel and secretary and the board 
is now preparing estimates for its increased financial 
needs. Principal activity at present is the search for 
“key personnel” and it is hoped that announcement of 
such appointments will be made shortly. Chairman 
Smith at the close of his talk asked the members of the 
Association of Practitioners to appoint liaison members 
to work closely with the board and to submit sugges- 
tions to aid it in its search for the facts. 

Officers of the Association elected for the forthcoming 
year are: President, E. H. Burgess, general solicitor, 
Lehigh Valley, New York; Secretary, Milton P. Bau- 
man, New York; Treasurer, Charles E. Bell, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Vice-Presidents, William A. Cole, Boston, 
Mass.; Joseph P. Eshelman, assistant general counsel, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank S. 
Davis, Boston, Mass.; Charles W. Braden, New York; 
Charles R. Seal, Baltimore, Md.; Henry E. Ketner, 
Richmond, Va.; T. M. Henderson, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Neal E. Williams, Fargo, N. D.; H. D. Driscoll, Tulsa, 
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Assuring An Adequate Supply 
of Skilled Shop Men 


Report of L. M. O. A. Apprenticeship Committee deals 
with the broad problems of selection and 
training of mechanical apprentices 


HE manner in which the railroads may plan the 

[ solution, for the future, of one of today’s most 

pressing problems—an adequate supply of trained 
men—was outlined in the report of the Committee on 
Apprenticeship of the Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ 
Association before the annual meeting of the Association 
at Chicago on September 23 and 24. An abstract of the 
report, prepared under the chairmanship of Roy V. 
Wright, managing editor, Railway Age, follows: 

Apprentice training methods on the railroads of North 
America, in general, were well advanced until economic 
conditions in the 30’s knocked them into a cocked hat, 
except in a few places, and even there they were slowed 
down almost to a standstill. As the position of the rail- 
ways began to improve in recent years, steps were taken 
to build up the apprentice quotas and to start restoring 
the training methods and practices to their former degree 
of efficiency and effectiveness. 

Increased business, due to the second World War and 
-our own national defense program, brought us face to 
face quite some time ago with the necessity for taking 
prompt and aggressive measures to recruit and train 
young men to fill the depleted ranks of skilled workers. 
Moreover, improvements in the design and construction 
of railway equipment, the greater stress under which it 
is operated, and the necessity for higher standards of 
maintenance and the working to closer tolerances de- 
mand still higher standards of craftsmanship. 

It is not the purpose of this report to attempt to cover 
apprentice training.methods in any great detail. The 
committee has confined its studies largely to what it con- 
siders to be the more vital aspects of the problem that 
seem to demand special consideration at this time. 

The committee has not considered any emergency 
measures to supply semi-trained workers or “specialists” 
for “the duration.” 

The railroad equipment maintenance forces are already 
beginning to suffer from the inroads on their skilled 
forces by other industries, and also because of the effect 
of the selective service draft. Mechanics trained in the, 
locomotive repair shop in the past three decades have 
been in demand by industry in times of economic pros- 
perity or under war conditions, because the all-around 
training received in the railroad shops has developed 
much better mechanics than those trained in the more 
highly specialized manufacturing plants. In the case of 
the selective service draft, judging by the experience of 
some few railroads, the draft boards when called upon 
to do so have not hesitated to put skilled railroad work- 
ers in the deferred classifications. 


What Are We Striving for? 


In a broad way, what is the aim or objective of the 
railroad mechanical department in its apprentice training 
program? It can best be expressed in a few words. It 
ts to insure an ample supply, but not a surplus, of capa- 






ble, well-trained mechanics in each of the several crafts 
employed in the locomotive shops. From this group, 
over the years, a certain percentage of men having leader- 
ship capabilities will be advanced to supervisory posi- 
tions, at which time they will require additional special 
training; this, while important, is incidental to the ap- 
prentice training program. 

What factors must be given consideration to insure 
the proper training of well rounded-out mechanics? 

(a) Obviously the basis of such training is thorough 
experience and training in the shop, on the various jobs 
and types of work involved in the particular trade. 

(b) The apprentice must receive some related train- 
ing in mathematics and blue print reading. He should 
also be given information as to the parts which go to 
make up a locomotive and how they function, as well 
as other technical data related to his craft. fl 

(c) In order to develop the young men to their great- 
est capabilities, certain outside or extra-curricular activi- 
ties should be encouraged. 


How Many Apprentices? 


Labor union agreements with the railroads indicate a 
considerable variety in the allowable percentage of ap- 
prentices to mechanics. There can be no question but 
that it is to the advantage of both the labor unions and 
the railroad managements to insure a sufficient number 
of graduate apprentices, so that there may be no shortage 
in skilled labor. 

The exact percentage allowable has been the cause of 
much discussion and there have been strong differences 
of opinion because of the difficulty in establishing any 
formula which would take all of the various factors into 
consideration to insure a steady supply of new skilled 
workers to meet changing conditions or to take the place 
of those who drop out of the service for one reason or 
another. Naturally the most troublesome problem has 
been to allow for business cycles. That, however, is not 
peculiar to the railroads. 

It is unfortunate that at the very time when more 
apprentices should be added at the depth of a business 
depression to take care of the business revival following, 
it has not seemed feasible or advisable to make such 
additions. On the other hand, at the peak of prosperity 
the tendency has been to increase the number of appren- 
tices, which sometimes results in having the largest 
number of lads completing their time when employment 
conditions may be at their very worst. It is doubtful if 
any way can be found to remedy this situation, except to 
make greater and greater efforts to stabilize employment 
and to dampen the swings in the business cycle. That 
is beyond the power of the railroads to control, but 
American leaders (not politicians) are seeking to find 
ways of solving this baffling problem, and undoubtedly 
will make progress in the days to come. 

The committee has been greatly impressed with the 
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policy that has been followed for several years by the 
Canadian National with a view to more or less accurately 
and scientifically determining the number of apprentices 
that should be added in each trade throughout each par- 
ticular year. In other words, the attempt has been made 
to train only that number of apprentices that can be re- 
tained in the service of the railroad at the completion of 
their apprenticeship and to provide for the normal sep- 
arations from service each year. To do this, accurate 
records have been compiled and careful surveys are made 
periodically. 

Workers on that system are retired at a specified age 
and it is, of course, not a difficult task to determine how 
many of the men at present employed will reach the 
retirement age in any given year. Statistics are also 
kept up-to-date as to the rate at which craftsmen are 
separated from the payrolls because of deaths, resigna- 
tions, dismissals, promotions to supervisory positions 
which remove them from the craftsmen’s payroll, etc. 
Except for unusual contingencies or business cycles, it 
is possible in this way to make a fairly close approxi- 
mation of the number of new men that must be added 
in any one craft in any one year, for a number of years 
to come. Allowance must, of course, also be made for 
the number of apprentices who start, but who are elim- 
inated during the probationary period, or fall out for 
various reasons before they are graduated. 

There are, however, certain other factors that must 
be taken into consideration if a high standard of training 
is to be maintained. It is a mistake to add too many 
apprentices at one time. They should be inducted into 
service continuously, the rate of induction being so con- 
trolled that the training will proceed in an orderly man- 
ner and in such a way as to insure that each apprentice 
is moved regularly from one class of work to another and 
is given a thorough training. If the attempt is made to 
add too many apprentices at one time, the routine may 
become clogged up and the individual apprentice may 
not receive adequate instruction. 


The Problem of Selection 


Too much attention cannot be given to the proper se- 
lection of apprentices to insure as high a quality of skill 
and craftsmanship as possible. From the standpoint of 
morale, both managements and the labor unions feel that 
a very considerable percentage of the apprentices should 
come from the families of employees. Many of the labor 
union agreements require this. It should, however, not 
be allowed to interfere with selecting men who are well 
qualified for the particular kind of work for which the 
selection is made. A lad ought not to be employed just 
because he needs a job or is the son of an employee, re- 
gardless of whether he is suited to the work or not. If 


this is done it is an injustice to the boy, and works out. 


to the disadvantage of both the labor unions and the 
employer. 

The age limits in some of the agreements are too low. 
State laws and the fact that the standards of preparatory 
education have advanced, in general, over the years, 
would seem to make it advisable not to take into the 
service young men under the age of 18, and the top 
age might well be extended to as high as 23, or even 
above. 

Railroads in recent years have found no difficulty in 
Setting all of the young men they need with high-school 
or vocational-school diplomas. The young men are re- 
quired, of course, to pass physical examinations, and 
more and more roads are giving intelligence and apti- 
tude tests. While it is true that judgment must be used 
in applying such tests, there seems to be little question 
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but what they are helpful in making it possible to check 
‘on the selection of young men of the right calibre. 

It has been found good practice, also, in examining and 
checking up the young men, to consult their high-school 
and vocational teachers. It is not enough to have the 
scholastic records of the young men. Their personalities 
and habits should be inquired into and this can best be 
done by talking about them informally with the high- 
school and vocational-school authorities. 

More than this, however, it has been suggested that the 
railroads should not wait for the young men to come to 
them, but rather should go to the high schools and voca- 
tional schools to find the men who are specially suited for 
particular jobs on the railroads, and urge them to enter 
the railroad service. As one authority suggested, “If we 
want the best material we must seek it out.” 


Probationary Period 


There has possibly been too much laxity in some places 
in making close and critical check-ups during the proba- 
tionary period. The young men are hired in the expec- 
tancy that they will spend a lifetime in the service of the 
railroad. If it is found they are not well fitted for the 
work or adapted to it, they should be eliminated during 
the probationary period. It must be admitted that as 
more and more attention is given to the careful and criti- 
cal selection of the young men in the first place, there is 
less-and less possibility of having to drop them out dur- 
ing the probationary period. 

One tendency that should be guarded against has been 
noted in a few instances. Some of the young men 
take particular pains to make a good showing during 
the first six months of their employment and then when 
they have passed the probationary period, may be inclined 
to slow up or slack down. Men of this type, of course, 
are not desirable; this simply emphasizes the fact that 
character and disposition must be taken into careful con- 
sideration in making the selections in the first place. 


Shop Instruction 


Close adherence should be given to the routing or 
scheduling of the apprentices during their entire courses. 
They should spend the specified time on every machine 
and on every phase of work included in the program for 
their particular trade. It is to be feared that unless spe- 
cial precautions are taken, the shop authorities, in the 
interest of production, may not make the shifts on sched- 
ule and the young men may suffer thereby. 

There is little question, also, but what the schedules 
for apprentice training in the locomotive shops should be 
reviewed occasionally and possibly be readjusted. Some 
schedules, for instance, do not ordinarily give the boys 
experience on the erecting side of the shop until well 
along in their apprenticeships. There are some who be- 
lieve this to be a serious error. It is advisable, as quickly 
as possible, for the apprentice to understand how the 
various parts of the locomotive function and how they 
are put together. If, early in the game, and possibly 60 
days after he starts in his apprenticeship, he can.be as- 
signed to the erecting side for a period of six months, he 
will secure this information and can do a much more 
intelligent job when he handles a particular part on the 
machine side. 


Related or Technical Instruction 


There seems to be no question but that a considerable 
amount of related instruction should accompany the 
training and experiences in the shop. This includes 
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mathematics, mechanical drawing, freehand sketching 
and technical information related to the trade. The ap- 
prentice should also understand such special rules or 
regulations, company or government, which pertain to 
his job and to a certain extent, also, to the equipment on 
which he works. . 

Some of the railroads give this related instruction in a 
classroom on company time, with the understanding, 
however, that assignments will be made calling for the 
expenditure of about the same amount of time in study 
outside of work hours. In other instances the apprentices 
meet in classrooms on their own time. On still other 
roads they do not meet as a group, but turn in written 
work and confer as individuals with the apprentice in- 
structor at more or less regular intervals. Occasionally 
in such instances the group may get together for special 
programs, 

In some instances, where the facilities are available, 
the apprentices enroll in public night schools, particular- 
ly where the students in these night schools are largely 
railroad shop employees. Railroad shopmen and super- 
visors are frequently engaged as the instructors in such 
night schools. 

There are a variety of methods for giving this related 
or technical instruction. It has been suggested that no 
apprentice training program can be wholly successful or 
efficient unless the technical training or related instruc- 
tion is based on a required study schedule. 

The important thing is that the leaders of the depart- 
ment be sincerely interested in the training and the wel- 
fare of the young men in their charge. The right atti- 
tude on the part of the officers and supervisors, and the 
right kind of apprentice supervisor or instructor, may 
mean far more than the methods of instruction. This 


does not mean that the training schedule should not be 


strictly adhered to, or that essential details of the pro- 
gram as a whole should not be closely followed. It does 
mean that a wise and tactful apprentice supervisor with 
a liking for young men, and strongly supported by his 
superiors, is the prime essential. 


Building Men 


Workers will put forth their best efforts when they 
are interested and happy in their work. No two men 
are alike. Each one of us has a peculiar individuality 
and special capabilities, good and bad, which may lie 
dormant, or may be developed under favorable con- 
ditions. The ideal of American democracy is to develop 
the good talents of the individual to the utmost of his 
capabilities. This cannot be done in a mechanical way. 
It requires a careful study of each individual and his 
peculiar temperament. Incidentally, this is one of the 
strong reasons why the railroads profit from having ap- 
prentice supervisors and instructors, who can carefully 
and critically study and deal with each individual. 

It is not meant by this to infer that the wise and 
tactful foremen and supervisors do not have their con- 
tribution to make to this particular phase of the problem, 
but ordinarily their routine duties and other responsibili- 
ties do not give them adequate time for entirely taking 
over this responsibility. 

With this thought in mind, there is another phase of 
apprentice training that can be most helpful in develop- 
ing the young men. It might well be termed extra-cur- 
ricular activities carried on outside the shop, or outside 
the classroom, and not taken into consideration in the 
related technical training. This activity exists in several 
forms and need not follow any one special pattern. 

An apprentice club, for instance, with the apprentices 
as the officers and with an apprentice instructor or some 
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interested person or group in an advisory capacity, as 
been found to give excellent results. Here the boys «an 
develop their leadership abilities, can secure practice in 
conducting meetings and taking part in them, and can 
find real inspiration and instruction of a broader type 
as well. They can vary their programs by occasionally 
bringing in speakers from the outside, either railroad 
men or railway supply representatives; they can carry 
on their own social, recreational or athletic programs; 
they can study about the place that transportation plays 


- in our economic and social life, and particularly as to 


the part that the railroads are qualified to fill. Thrs will 
not only intensify their interest in their particular craits, 
but will help them to develop along broader lines and 
become strong and intelligent workers and citizens. Some 
of these clubs have even exercised an influence for good 
in local community affairs. . 

The AREB or American Railway Employed Boys 
Clubs, sponsored by the Railroad Y. M. C. A., have 
inspired the young men to high ideals of service. In 
whatever form such activities are conducted, they are 
an important and really essential element in the training 
program, although of a more or less, or even entirely 
unofficial character. Your committee in its studies and 
thinking has characterized this particular part of the 
program as “building men’—helping each individual to 
make thé most of his particular talents and personality. 

A new phase of this problem has come to the fore in 
more recent years, since the lads have been better paid 
and are of a higher average age. Many of the appren- 
tices now get married, and some of them fairly early in 
their apprenticeship. Young and inexperienced as they 
are, they sometimes have serious home difficulties, and 
more often than not these are of an economic nature. 
More than one apprentice supervisor has found when he 
diplomatically followed through on an apprentice who 
was not giving a creditable performance, that the diff- 
culty was back in the home. 


Merit Incentives 


Americans always respond to competition—to the 
spirit of playing a game. There is much to be said for 
injecting certain incentives into the training to encour- 
age the young men to put forth their best efforts. 

The mere mention of a few things of this sort will 
suggest others. They may include assignment to help on 
special tests, even to making road trips on a dyna- 
mometer car. A trip over the division in the locomotive 
cab, assisting the fireman, will emphasize the stress to 
which the locomotive is subjected and the need for first- 
class work in its repair and maintenance—and the ap- 
prentice will get a real “kick” out of the adventure. _ 

Then there are assignments to the mechanical engi- 
neer’s office for a spell at blueprint making and drafting; 
accompanying and assisting an inspector at the works 
of the locomotive builder; or being detailed to a special 
shop for work on Diesel-electric locomotives. There are 
also such items as appointment on the shop committee 
on safety, or helping to pilot groups of “fans” on a 
shop visitation. : 


Keeping Track of the Apprentices 


What kind of records are kept as to the progress and 


accomplishments of the apprentices? Are they left 
largely to themselves and allowed to drift along un- 
noticed? Are they rated more.or less mechanically and 
only on their written work? Is any record kept of their 
shop performance, or of their capabilities ? 

Let us consider three types of such reports that are 
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made periodically for each apprentice. The Canadian Na- 
tional grades each young man on four qualities, allowing 
10 points as the maximum for punctuality, 20 for initia- 
tive, 20 for discipline, and 50 for ability. There must, of 
course, be a common understanding as to just what is 
meant by these four expressions. 

Punctuality is defined as the quality of being punctual, 
characteristic of keeping the exact time of an ap- 
pointment or engagement. 

‘Initiative is the power of commencing, going ahead. 

Discipline is defined as mental or moral training, edu- 
cation, subjection to control, to train to obedience 
or efficiency. 

Ability is the power to perform, skill to achieve, capa- 
bility for carrying out, capacity to devise, receive, 
retain, talents or gifts. 

By way of contrast, the Louisville & Nashville has a 
somewhat different series of characteristics. The appren- 
tices are rated “above”, “normal” or “below” on the fol- 
lowing tenabilities : 


Dependability : Prompt, trustworthy, reliable. 

Attitude toward work: Interest. 

Ability to catch on: Learns fast, profits by experience. 
Safety: Works safely, avoids “horseplay.” 

Quality of work: Accuracy. 

Quantity of work: Speed. 

Reaction to criticism: Co-operation. 

Initiative : Leadership. 

Perseverance: Persistent. 

Congeniality: Ability to get along with others. 


The Lehigh Valley grades on still another combina- 
tion of characteristics and also on the quality and amount 
of work performed. The foremen report monthly on each 
apprentice, grading them poor, fair, good or excellent on 
the following ten items: Interest, initiative, industrious- 
ness, personal neatness, conduct, ambition to learn, abil- 
ity to learn quickly, craft skill, observance of safety rules, 
and co-operation. They also indicate whether the qual- 
ity of work is better, equal, or inferior to that of the 
average mechanic; and whether the amount of work is 
more, equal, or less than that turned out by the average 
mechanic. . 

What an asset to good management.to have such rat- 
ing systems in effect! 


The Apprentice Instructor 


A question frequently asked, and not easy to answer 
is, “What are the qualifications of an apprentice in- 
structor ?” 

Many qualities are required, and we shall not attempt 
to catalog them. We might get lost in the forest because 
of the great number of trees, and then, also, certain 
compromises will have to be made in most instances. 
There are not enough 100 per cent men available. 

Some few special talents, however, are essential. He 
must be a first-class mechanic. He must have a fairly 
broad background, a keen sympathy and liking for young 
men, and qualities suited to teaching and leadership. 
Leadership, not in the sense that he must be a boss, but 
rather that he should inspire the young men to assume 
the largest degree of initiative of which they are capable. 
He must be willing to make sacrifices of time and energy 
in the effort to help and inspire the young men. Such 
unselfishness is usually found in men of strong spiritual 
convictions. 

It is difficult to give the apprentice a well-rounded 
training in the small shop. On some of the larger systems 
it 1s the practice to transfer the apprentices from the 
small to the large shops for part of their training. On 
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other roads no apprentices are maintained at the smaller 
places, all of the training being done at the larger shops. 

The small road, with comparatively small shops, is a 
special problem. The solution must depend on the in- 
genuity of those in charge. The duties of the apprentice 
instructor may have to be combined with those of the 
foreman, or a specially well qualified foreman. The tech- 
nical or related instruction may have to be arranged for 
by correspondence methods, by using local vocational 
training facilities, or by some other method. Here again 
no one pattern will suffice; it is necessary to adapt the 
methods to the peculiar conditions in the particular 
locality. 


“Refresher” Courses 


Under the quick tempo of modern developments in 
industry and transportation, a mechanic may become ob- 
solete, just as does a machine or piece of equipment, 
unless he makes some effort and is given some assistance 
in keeping up with his craft. This is all the more true 
when we consider that some of the mechanics now in 
service never did have a thorough training (in the mod- 
ern sense) in their craft. 

Labor union leaders, as well as representatives of 
management, realize something of the seriousness of this 
problem. At least one ambitious effort was made to give 
courses which would be helpful to the older mechanics. 
It was not a very great success, but in light of later con- 
sideration, perhaps that is not to be wondered at. The 
course was too long—it smacked too much of school and 
older men don’t like the implication of going back to 
school—the methods, perhaps were not adapted to the 
adults who were far from their school days. 

It has been suggested that a short, intensive, peppy 
course be given, using the best attention getting devices. 
And more important, that it not be called a school or 
vocational course, but be tagged by some more attractive 
and descriptive titlke—a “refresher” course, for instance. 
We suggest further study and experimentation in this 
area of training, which, however, does not come within 
the scope of the task assigned to us. 


Summing Up 


Summing up, successful apprenticeship training de- 
pends upon the spirit behind the enterprise. It cannot be 
narrow, nor mechanical in spirit. It must have warmth 
and it must aim to build men in a broad sense, and to help 
make good citizens of them. This training comes at a 
formative period in the young man’s life, as he is about to 
assume his civic responsibilities in our great representa- 
tive democracy. He is away from his public school and 
beyond its control. No special agency for training in 
citizenship has yet been set up, except in a few places, 
although recent years have seen a tendency in that direc- 
tion. Certainly his interest should, at least, be challenged 
in that direction. 

The apprentice training program and direction must 
be such that it will insure the young man a thorough 
training in his craft, with an understanding as to how it 
fits into the actual operations of his individual railroad 
and the equipment which he helps to build and maintain, 
and also into the great system of transportation as a 
whole. 

He should be so coached as to understand that in this 
era of technological advance he must have as broad a 
training in his craft as possible, and must keep up with 
its development in after life, so that he can the more 
readily adapt himself to new and changing conditions. 

The report was signed by Roy V. Wright (chairman), 
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managing editor, Railway Age, New York; C. P. Brooks, 
mechanical engineer, Erie; Elmer Butler, assistant pro- 
duction engineer, Mo. Pac.; Thomas C. Gray, chief en- 
gineer,- Franklin Railway Supply Co. Inc.; William W. 
Haggard, general foreman, locomotive department, A. T. 
& S. F.; W. V. Hinerman, assistant to superintendent 
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motive power, C. & O.; F. K. Mitchell, assistant genera! 
superintendent motive power and rolling stock, N. Y. 
C.; T. B. Roberts, supervisor of apprentices, L. V.; H. 
J. Schulthess, chief of personnel, D. & R. G. W.; A. A. 
Welton, apprentice instructor, L. & N., and A. H. Wil- 
liams, general supervisor of apprentice training, C. N. R. 


Carriers Submit Plan for Emer- 
gency Compensation 


Railroad presidents tell Board how increases demanded 
will affect their companies. Productivity 


PLAN for emergency compensation which takes 
into account cost of living and revenues, was sug- 
gested to the President’s Emergency Board by 

F. G. Gurley, vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Carriers’ Joint Conference Committee. The proposal 
is similar to the war emergency bonus plan now in oper- 
ation in Canada. If adopted it would be in effect from 
November 1, 1941, to December 31, 1942. It was de- 
vised by the conference committees for the consideration 
of the Board, because the employees’ demands for wage 
increases are “ruinous,” and because the railroads “can- 
‘not grant them or any considerable portion of them and 
expect to survive as self-sustaining business institu- 
tions.” The plan was suggested, even though the con- 
ference committees concluded that there was no jus- 
tification for any increase in the basic scales of pay, 
because “we realized that the cost of living had increased 
slightly above the cost of living as it existed at the time 
of the 1937 settlements” and because “the existing cir- 
cumstances are temporary in character.” The plan is 
the same as that submitted to the Brotherhoods during 
mediation. 

The plan is designed to accomplish the following ob- 
jectives : 

1. To grant emergency compensation to railway em- 
ployees, based upon two factors, the trend in the cost 
of living and the trend of carriers’ gross revenues. 

2. To preserve the present basic rates of pay, which 
basic rates will constitute a floor below which wages 
will not go. 

3. To establish a reasonable ceiling for payments in 
the form of emergency compensation. 

4. To provide for a reduction of emergency compensa- 
tion payments if the upward trend of cost of living and 
carriers’ revenues should reverse itself. 

5. To establish a definite time limit during which 
this plan will remain in effect. 


Development of Index 


The cost of living index as of June 15, 1937, and 
the carriers’ gross revenues for the year ended June 
30, 1937, are used in the plan as the base from which 
to measure the rise or fall in points of the combined 
index for the purpose of calculating the amount of emer- 
gency compensation, because “they reflect the situation 
that. was under review at that time in 1937 when the 





due to plant not to employees 


last increase in wages was granted to the employees.” 
Under the plan, the emergency compensation to be paid 
would be based on the change in points of the combined 
index comparing the cost of living index for September 
15, 1941, and the gross revenues index for the year 
ended August 31, 1941, with the 1937 base periods. 
The combined index is arrived at by taking the full 


number of points of change in the cost of living index 


and weighting them equally with one-half the change 
in the gross revenue index. 

The cost of living index factor that would be applied 
on November 1, 1941, would be the cost of living index 
of September 15, 1941, 107, minus that for June 15, 
1937, 102.8, or 4.2 per cent. The carriers’ gross revenue 
factor would be the percentage increase in gross revenues 
for the year ended August 31, 1941, $4,956,000,000, 
over those of the year ended June 30, 1937, $4,267,- 
000,000, 16.1 per cent divided by 2 or 8 per cent. The 
combined factor would be the mean of the above factors 
or 6.1 per cent. Under the plan, an emergency payment 
of 6 per cent would be added to employees earnings up 
to $30 per week or $65 per semi-monthly payroll period. 

Subsequent adjustments would become effective on 
February 1, May 1, August 1, and November 1, 1942, 
provided that at the end of any quarter after November 
1, 1941, the combined index shall have increased or de- 
creased by 5 per cent or more from the date of the last 
prior adjustment of emergency compensation. The 
amount of payment will then be recalculated on the basis 
of an increase or decrease of 1 per cent for each rise or 
decline of one per cent in the composite index, except in 
cases where in a quarterly period the index may reach 
the ceiling or the floor of wages by a move of less than 
5 per cent. 

At the end of the next quarter, which would be Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, the combined percentage change would 
be calculated upon a combination of the cost of living 
index as of December 15, 1941, and the gross revenue 
index for the 12 months ended November 30, 1941. The 
number of points change in this and subsequent calcula- 
tions would in all cases be measured from the 1937 base 
periods. 

Similarly, the combined percentage change for the sub- 
sequent quarterly periods would be calculated as fol- 
lows: for May 1, 1942, the change in the cost of living 
index as revealed by the published index for March 15, 
1942, and gross revenues for the 12 months period ended 
February 28, 1942, would be used; for August 1, 1942, 
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the change in the cost of living index reported for June 
15, 1942, and gross revenues for the 12 months period 
ended May 31, 1942, would be used; for November 1, 
1942, the change in the cost of living index reported for 
September 15, 1942, and gross revenues for the 12 
months period ended August 31, 1942, would be used. 


Plan Establishes a Floor and a Ceiling for Wages 


The plan contemplates that the present basic rates of 
pay will be preserved and shall constitute a floor below 
which wages will not go, except as there may be adjust- 
ments in the rates of individual positions on the prop- 
erties by reason of agreement between the parties con- 
cerned. It further contemplates that emergency com- 
pensation payments in the aggregate shall not exceed 15 
per cent of employees’ earnings up to $30 per week or 
$65 per semi-monthly payroll period, whichever is ap- 
plicable to the payroll methods of the carrier. 

On this basis, Mr. Gurley said, every employee will 
receive emergency compensation but those workers 
whose weekly earnings are equivalent to more than $30 
or whose semi-monthly earnings are equivalent to more 
than $65 will receive a “flat rate” increase, calculated 
by applying the applicable percentage to the earnings of 
$30 per week or $65 per semi-monthly payroll period, 
according to the payroll methods of the carrier. This 
means that the lower paid employees will receive a 
greater percentage increase than the higher paid em- 
ployees. 

Each rise of one point in the composite index will 
bring an increase in annual payroll cost of $15,834,000. 
Predicated upon the estimate that the September 15, 
1941 cost of living index, when released about October 
15, 1941, will prove to be 107.0, the initial adjustment of 
6 per cent, applied as hereinbefore outlined to earnings 
of $30 per week or less, would cost the carriers approxi- 
mately $95,004,000 on an annual basis, based on esti- 
mated 1941 employment. 


Railroad Presidents Testify 


Presidents of nine railroads that reflect the various 
conditions that exist in the industry, told the Board how 
the wage demands of the brotherhoods would affect 
their companies. H. A. Scandrett, trustee and chief 
executive officer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, said that he believes in good wages and a higher 
standard of living but that the present scale, which is 
the highest in railroading history, and whose purchasing 
power is some 25 per cent greater than the purchasing 
power of the scale in effect in 1929, when the railroads, 
though not prosperous, were on a much sounder basis 
than now, is certainly fair to the employees, and that 
the demands are unreasonable. 

The difficulty of the Milwaukee Road in the decade 
of the 30’s, Mr. Scandrett said, was the same as that 
from which the entire railroad industry suffered—the 
Narrowing spread between revenues and expenses. In 
1916 the Milwaukee had nearly 29 cents out of every 
dollar of gross revenue available for charges, which was 
- a return of slightly less than 5 per cent on the invest- 
ment. For the 10-year period 1930-1939 the amount 
remaining out of each dollar was slightly less than 9 
cents, a return on the investment of only 1.15 per cent, 
according to Mr. Scandrett. 

“Notwithstanding the improvement in railroad traffic 
during the past two years and the relatively good show- 
Ing made so far this year by the Milwaukee and other 
railroads, their credit is still far from sound,” Mr. 
Scandrett said. “If railroad credit is to be re-estab- 
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lished, there must be a substantial margin between reve- 
nues and expenses, a margin sufficient to demonstrate 
that capital can look forward to a reasonable return. 

“On the Milwaukee we estimate that we should spend 
approximately $30,000,000 for improvements of road and 
existing equipment, which are chargeable to investment 
during the next five years to provide efficient, safe, and 
economical operation of the property on the basis of 
present standards of service, and a like amount for new 
equipment. The average annual requirement for both 
is $12,000,000. Inability to provide funds for improve- 
ments will injure not only the owners of the property, 
but also the workers, for if the railroads as a whole fail 
to improve and maintain their properties in good con- 
dition, they will be unable to compete successfully with 
other transportation agencies.” 

Ernest E. Norris, president of the Southern, said 
that the wage increases demanded by the employees 
would have wrecked the Southern in the best years it 
has ever had. He estimated that, on the basis of his 
company’s April, 1941 payroll, the increases requested 
by labor would cost the Southern an additional $5,101,- 
531 a year for the operating groups of workers, and 
$15,753,849 for the non-operating groups—a grand total 
of additional pavroll expenditures in the “staggering 
amount” of $20,855,380 for one year. “There is,” he 
resumed, “not one year in 13 years of prosperity and 
years of depression in which the Southern could have 
paid the wages now sought by the men.” He accom- 
panied this statement with an exhibit showing that, on 
the basis of actual employees, the Southern would have 
suffered a net deficit in consecutive years of the period 
1929 to 1941 if the proposed wage increases had been 
in effect during that time. 

The Southern weathered the depression, starting in 
the early 30’s, but with great difficulty and with an ac- 
cumulated large depression debt to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, said Mr. Norris. Its deficits for 
1931, through and including 1935 aggregated $21,798,- 
032. Despite deficits, the road has an unbroken record 
of having operated during the 47 years of its life as a 
solvent corporation, though it has paid dividends on com- 
mon stock in only eight years of that period. For 11 
years, stockholders have received “absolutely nothing,” 
the witness said. 

The Southern, over a long period of years, he as- 
serted, has spent approximately $3,000,000 a year for 
capital improvements. Ina period of war defense emer- 
gency, the need for capital expenditures for way, struc- 
tures, and particularly equipment, is increased sharply. 
The present business of the railroads is temporary, he 
said, and a decline will ensue when the emergency is 
over, accompanied by greater competition from other 
agencies of transport of greatly augmented productive 
capacities. The Southern is now and, for some time, 
will continue to use profits from the present “tempor- 
ary” level of traffic, due to defense business, “for clear- 
ing up the wreckage of the last depression and preparing 
the ship for the storm which must be expected,” Mr. 
Norris said. ; 

F. E. Williamson, president of the New York Central, 
reviewed the grave inflationary effect of any basic wage 
increase in the railroad industry at this time. Responsible 
and thoughtful government officials have frankly declared 
their fear of the evils of inflation, Mr. Williamson said, 
and it is clear that higher wage levels in the extensive 
railroad industry, which undoubtedly would require 
higher transportation charges, would be an inflationary 
move of a serious nature. 

“The current increase in business activity,” he con- 
tinued, “does not reflect genuine prosperity, because we 
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are not creating more national wealth. On the contrary, 
most of the present up-surge in business represents the 
manufacture or production of wat equipment for which 
we have neither desire nor need, once the aggressor dic- 
tatorships are disposed of.” 

Mr. Williamson characterized the pending proposals 
of the unions as the most alarming and reckless proposals 
that have ever been made in railroad history. He stated 
that the current New York Central payroll is running 
at the rate of approximately $220,000,000 per year and 
represents about 64 per cent of its entire operating ex- 
penses. If the present wage proposals had been in effect 
during the year 1940, which was its most prosperous in 
the last 11 years, the operating expenses of the New York 
Central would have been increased by approximately 
$64,000,000 and net corporate income of $11,000,000 
would have been turned into a corporate deficit of more 
than $53,000,000. 

In this connection, Mr. Williamson asserted: ‘The 
present demands for increases are actually false pyra- 
mids. In other words, in 1937 the organizations insisted 
that wages should be increased because business was get- 
ting better, and they insisted in 1938 that wages should 
not be.reduced because the recession was expected to be 
of short duration and would be followed by improved 
business. Now that improved business has eventualized, 
an additional demand for increased wages is superim- 
posed on top of rates that were built up to their present 
levels in expectation of better business.” 

While describing the heavy decline in passenger reve- 
nues, he pointed out that not all of this had resulted from 
a shrinkage in traffic. Passenger fares have been so re- 
duced that in the case of coach passengers, the round trip 
fare between New York and Chicago is now $27.25 
whereas in 1929 it was $69.40, this notwithstanding the 
demands of the public for service which is faster and 
more costly to furnish. 

“There is an all too general assumption,” Mr. William- 
son said, “that the net income of a railroad, in any year 
when there is net income, is properly available for total 
disbursement in the form of increased wage rates or 
dividends to stockholders. There is no escape from the 
proposition that, before recommending an increase in 
railroad wages, this board would have to reach the con- 
clusion that it is possible and, from the public viewpoint, 
desirable to increase transportation charges sufficiently 
to provide the money. Obviously, any general increase 
in transportation rates would be widely viewed as an in- 
flationary process, and the tragedy is that the wage earner 
suffers most from the vicious spiral of inflation.” 

W. M. Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific said 
that it seems certain that the railroad employees them- 
selves will suffer through an increase in the basic wage 
rates. The peak of the defense movement seems to be 
already here Mr. Jeffers asserted, because the traffic 
curve is flattening out. There already are indications of 
a decline in the movement of ordinary commercial ton- 
nage, due, in part, to priorities and the resulting restric- 
tions on the production of ordinary civilian goods. We 
do not know how far thus decline will go. In fact there 
is no certainty that the defense traffic itself will. continue 
to move in the present heavy volume, he testified. 

A serious situation is facing the so-called land grant 
railroads of the west, or those which, because of an 
equalization agreement with the government, have land 
grant rates in effect which give the government greatly 
reduced rates “on the transportation of military or naval 
property of the United States moving for military or 
naval and not for civil use,” he testified. 

Mr. Jeffers explained that the railroads have construed 
this law to mean actual military materials, such as am- 
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munition, guns; or members of the military forces, sol- 
diers and sailors. However, the tendency of certain «oy- 
ernment representatives seems to be to include more 
and more of the lend-lease materials under the lower 
land grant rates. If this trend continues it may result 
in a shocking loss in revenues to the western railroads, 

Any effort to make a blanket increase in freight and 
passenger rates would meet with great resistance, said 


Mr. Jeffers, especially from agricultural and lumbe> in- 


terests, because the carriers in the western district have 
always: met with determined opposition when they have 
attempted to put into effect any increases in rates on 


agricultural products to compensate for increased oper- 


ating expenses. 

Revelle W. Brown, president of the Lehigh Valley, 
contrasted present day tasks with those of 40 years ago. 
Times, Mr. Brown said, have changed the old practices 
that enables men to learn to perform different kinds of 
service and to acquire a liberal knowledge of locomo- 
tives and their operation. Now, he continued, each class 
of work must be performed by a particular craft as- 
sumed to be skilled in a particular thing. This kind of 
specialization, he added, does not conduce to improve- 
ment of efficiency in the individual workers but limits 
his opportunity to gain a broader knowledge and restricts 
his opportunity for further advancement. 

As the offset to specialization of jobs and the result- 
ing increases of employees and increased labor costs, 
management, he asserted, sought greater efficiency of 
operation through the application of machinery and 
through utilization of greater units of power to mini- 
mize maintenance costs. The advancement in efficiency, 
he said, reduced railway employment as a whole, while 
reducing very greatly the actual manual labor performed. 
It also lessened to a great extent the personal responsi- 
bility of operational workers and it has materially in- 
creased the safety of all employees and the public. 

The railroad machine has been purchased by capital 
and is leased or rented to those of us who operate it for 
the interest promised to be paid to bondholders and the 
return hoped for by stockholders. It does not, there- 
fore, seem consistent that less should be paid for the 
rental of the better transportation machine we employees 
now operate for the purpose of earning our living. The 
obligation, therefore, seems to me to be a mutual or 
reciprocal one, and, if we employees refuse or are unable 
to pay a reasonable rental for the improved machine we 
operate today, that machine will certainly cease to im- 
prove and the funds for replenishing it will ultimately 
dry up. 

F, J. Gavin, president of the Great Northern, told the 
fact-finding committee that producers and industries ot 
the Northwest can ill afford increased transportation 
costs. “Neither the Great Northern nor any railroad | 
know of,” Mr. Gavin said, “wants to increase its freight 
rates to producers who can ill-afford them. But the 
Great Northern will have no alternative when operating 
and other expenses reach the point where they con- 
sume too large a percentage of the available revenue. In 
such cases, increased costs of the railroads will have to 
be passed on to the public.” ; 

The principal products of the Northwest, Mr. Gavin 
emphasized, are heavy, bulky commodities of relative low 
value for their weight, and freight charges consume 4 
relatively high percentage of their value on eastern mar- 
kets. Unless these industries are encouraged and de- 
veloped by keeping down transportation charges, he said, 
the railroads cannot hope ‘to maintain or increase the 
volume of their traffic. These industries in the west 
can carry on only by the maintenance of cheap rail trans- 
portation. 
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This company, he continued, had an average of 19,606 
employees, excluding officers, last year who were paid 
$38,139,453 or an average of $1,945.30 per employee. 
Present demands for wage increases would cost the 
Great Northern about $19,000,000 for the current year, 
or nearly twice the net income for 1940, the best year in 
the last ten. If material increases in operating costs 
cannot be substantially off-set by increases in freight 
rates, branch lines are doomed and the work for which 
large sums now are paid for train operation and main- 
tenance forces will be discontinued, he said. 

William White, president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, told the story of the economic vicissi- 
tudes of the railroads during the depression and pictured 
the drab future that will confront the industry if the wage 
increases demanded by the brotherhoods are granted. 
The financial distress occasioned by the low earnings 
of the past ten years, he said, has necessarily handi- 


capped and will continue .to handicap the railroads in 


their ability to meet competition. An increase in oper- 
ating costs will add a further burden and its effect must 
be considered with the greatest care. If an increase in 
basic wage rates should be made, we will be left, when 
the emergency passes, with the higher wage rates and 
will either have to take off a large part of the trans- 
portation rate increases adopted to meet them or lose 
more and more traffic. The only way that competition 
can be successfully met is to keep the costs and rates 
of the railroad industry as low as possible. 

“Increased units productivity,” Mr. White resumed, 
“is of no value in the consideration of wages unless it 
has resulted in greater total production and increased 
profits which can be divided between the owner and 
the worker. That has not been the result in the railroad 
industry. We have no intention of denying to labor any 
credit that may be due it for the increased efficiency of 
railroad operation. The employees have done their part, 
but what has produced the increased efficiency of oper- 
ation has been the foresight and vision of management 
in providing the capital, either out of earnings or by 
borrowing, to make the huge capital expenditures they 
have made since the last war, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the plant and equipment.” 


Farm Groups Denied Right to Intervene 


A petition to intervene in the proceedings, made by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, was denied by 
the Board on the grounds that the President’s proclama- 
tion limited the parties to the dispute to those named, 
that the record will include sufficient data for the con- 
clusions of the Board and that limited time precludes 
testimony from outside interests. The petition was pre- 
sented by Donald Kirkpatrick, who said the Federation 
represented 450,000 families in 14 states who were 
vitally interested in the dispute since the outcome might 
involve higher freight rates. 

When the chairman of the Board denied the petition, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick immediately asked for permission to file 
an outline of the Federation’s position for inclusion in the 
record. The chairman took the request under advisement. 

Later the National Grange sought to intervene and 
the chairman granted both permission to file statements 
for inclusion in the record. 


Plant, Not Employees, Increased Productivity 


‘he contention that increased productivity of the rail- 
roe plant accrues to employees and is a basis for wage 
inc-eases, was refuted by Fred G. Gurley, vice-president 
of ‘he Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and chairman of 
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the Executive Committee of the Carriers’ Joint Confer- 
ence Committee. Mr. Gurley testified that, despite make- 
work legislation, mounting wage rates, increased taxes 
and other expenses, the railroads have shown an in- 
creased productivity and that the increased efficiency 
which is really due to increased plant productivity, has 
enabled the railroads to survive. 

While management has endeavored to improve the 
efficiency of the plant, Mr. Gurley said, the brotherhoods 
have fostered 646 bills which, if enacted, would have de- 
creased productivity and materially increased the cost of 
operations. He cited 178 bills that would have limited 
train lengths; 198 full crew bills that would have forced 
the use of more men than are actually needed; 166 pre- 
scribing the personnel of engine crews; 15 that would 
have added men to track forces; 31 that would have re- 
stricted the consolidation of division points or terminals 
where the traffic no longer justified their maintenance, 
and 16 that would have required the railroads to repair 
their equipment within certain states. 

To support his contention that investment of capital 
in roadway, structures, and equipment has brought about 
the increased productivity of the railroad plant, he de- 
scribed the character of various improvements in meth- 
ods, facilities and equipment and the results achieved 
from their adoption. Improvement in the track and 
structures, more than anything else, he said, made pos- 
sible the present day efficiency and economy in operation 
and productivity of the railroad plant. 

It isn’t a question of more efficient men, as has been 
claimed, he testified, but rather it is the fact that there is 
a substantial decrease in the effort required to render 
transportation service, plus the further important factor 
of improved facilities and better tools to be utilized in 
doing the job that remains to be done. The investment 
of capital has made this possible, he said. 


Present Rates of Pay Higher Than Ever 


The present rates of pay on the railroads of the United 
States are higher than at any time in the history of the 
industry, according to the testimony of Herbert A. 
Enochs, chief of personnel of the Pennsylvania. In re- 
viewing the history of wage increases, Mr. Enochs re- 
ferred to the increases that were granted in 1926, 1927 
and 1928, and emphasized the fact that of the ten awards 
made in these three years, five were secured through ar- 
bitration and one through mediation, two were decided 
under mediation agreements, one was a direct settlement 
between the parties and one was under an agreement 
based upon an Emergency Board report. The net re- 
sult, he said, is that the 1929 level was the outgrowth 
either of direct governmental action or action occurring 
under governmental machinery. 

Mr. Enochs testified at length on the dual basis of pay 
to show how train and engine service employees may 
take advantage of a situation and secure 25 or more 
railroad days’ pay for working only 20 calendar days and, 
in addition to their pay for miles run and overtime hours 
worked, receive arbitraries and constructive allowances. 

Employees’ testimony to the effect that railroad work- 
ers’ earnings are low, based upon the records of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, were countered by Dr. Theodore 
O. Yntema, professor of statistics in the school of busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago who used the records 
of this Board and of Social Security to show that in 
terms of wages, railroad employees have fared better 
than workers in other industries during the period from 
1938 to 1940, to the extent of $300 a year. 

Although our national income has increased from 75 
billion dollars to 89 billion dollars from June, 1940, to 
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June, 1941, Dr. Yntema said, 4 billion dollars of the 
increase is attributable to increases in prices. At the 
same time the total amount of effort to produce civilian 
goods for peace time purposes, remained at the same 
level. Now we are stopping our growth of productive 
facilities for peace time purposes and are devoting them 
to war purposes, with the result that employment is now 
beginning to level off. A leveling off in the volume of 
business is occurring and during the next few months 
employment may decrease. He said he does not look for 
a big depression but was almost certain that there will 
not be a rapid increase in the total income if price changes 
are taken into consideration. 

The armament progress is going to expand and the 
rate of remuneration, in terms of civilian goods, to cap- 
ital and labor is going to decline during the next year. 
This, he said, raises a question with respect to the pos- 
sibility of persons or groups of persons in this country 
maintaining the same buying power with their income. 
If the wage rates of any group of employees keeps pace 
with the cost of living, that group escapes from any 
burden in connection with the defense program and 
becomes a preferred group. 

L. D. Comer, manager of the personnel department of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, reviewed prevailing 
rates of wages under the Davis-Bacon Act. He showed 
that the minimum hourly rates for highway laborers em- 
ployed by states ranged from 15 to 40 cents while the 
average compensation of extra gang and section laborers 
on the railroads was between 36.2 cents and 47 cents per 
straight time hour actually worked, although their min- 
imum hourly rate is 36 cents. 

Col. L. L. Morton, assistant vice-president and direc- 
tor of personnel of the Louisville & Nashville said, that 
since no man on the railroad now receives less than 36 
cents per hour, the lowest wage class today has received 
in less than five years, an absolute increase of not less 
than 16.1 per cent and additional benefits under the 
Social Security Act and the Railroad Retirement Act of 
6 per cent, making a total of pay increases and benefits 
of about 22 per cent. Many of the men now receiving 
36 cents have received a much larger percentage increase, 
he said, because some classes of employees who received 
a wage of 22 cents before a negotiated rate of 27 cents 
was agreed upon with the employees’ organizations in 
1937, have received increases and benefits since that time 
that aggregate 70 per cent. 

F. S. Schwinn, assistant chief engineer of the Gulf 
Coast Lines and the International Great Northern, took 
the stand to describe the duties and responsibilities of 
section employees. An exhibit which he introduced 
showed the areas of the country in which weather con- 
ditions prevent track work during parts of the year. 

In every year since 1916, L. W. Horning, assistant 
to vice-president-personnel of the New York Central, 
said, United States Class I railway employees have 
averaged higher compensation than railroaders in Can- 
ada, and the spread has progressively widened, year by 
year, since that time. In 1939, rail workers in this coun- 
try were earning 79.1 cents per hour, as compared with 
64.8 cents in Canada. Weekly earnings of train and 
engine service employees in the United States, in 1940, 
averaged $48.96, as compared with $45.29 in Canada. 
On the hourly basis the earnings were $1.10 plus per 
hour for American workers as against 98 cents per hour 
for Canadian employees. 

An average of $33.03 per week for non-operating em- 
ployees on American railroads in 1940, compares with 
$27.44 in Canada. American workers of this group have 
averaged higher compensation than workers of the cor- 
responding class in Canada since 1916 and the American 
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railroad workers generally have fared better through the 
depression years. Canadian workers, Mr. Horning said 
received a ten per cent wage reduction in 1931. This 
was increased to 20 per cent in 1933. The reduciion 
was not fully restored to the Canadian workers until 
April, 1938. There were no increases in the basic rates 
of pay on Canadian roads in 1937, similar to the increase 
to United States railway workers in that year, Mr 
Horning testified. 

To dispute the charge made by the brotherhoods that 
the railroads are engaging in bus and truck operations 
on a large scale in competition with themselves, R. J. 
Littlefield, superintendent of motor service of the Penn- 
sylvania, introduced an exhibit comparing the gross 
revenues of motor carriers controlled by or affiliated 
with Class I railroads with those of all for-hire motor 
carriers, reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Those ‘of trucking companies in which railroad 
ownership is 50 per cent or more totaled $33,232,000 or 
3.6 per cent, and those of railroad controlled and affili- 
ated trucking companies, $46,438,000 or 4.9 per cent of 
the total gross revenues of $940,000,000 of all common 
and contract carriers for the year ending June 30, 1940. 
The gross revenues of bus companies in which railroad 
ownership is 50 per cent or more amounted to $23,487,- 
000 or 13.4 per cent, and those of railroad controlled 
and affiliated bus companies $59,686,000 or 34.1 per cent 
of the total gross revenues of $175,000,000 of all com- 
mon carrier bus companies for the year ending June 


30, 1940. 


Railroads Want Rules Arbitrated 


Because of the technical nature of the proposed rule 
changes and because time does not permit the Board to 
analyze and study the proposals thoroughly, counsel for 
the carriers asked the Board to draw the factual con- 
clusion that there is a situation which needs some rem- 
edy. “We will not have time to present sufficient evi- 
dence upon which the Board can make findings of fact 
as to just what rules should be applicable in this case,” 
counsel said. “We shall ask the Board to find as a 
fact that the rule situation which needs some remedying 
should receive further consideration between the parties, 
through mediation and arbitration.” 

C. R. Young, manager of personnel of the Illinois 
Central, testified that under present rules collective bar- 
gaining is not fair and equitable to both parties. Em- 
ployees, he said, may institute court action if a railroad 
does not conform to an award made by the Railroad 
Adjustment Board but railroads have no recourse if 
they feel an award is not justified. He also cited many 
rules, and practices under them, that are objectionable 
because they entail unnecessary costs, including pay- 
ment for work not performed, and because they tie man- 
agement’s hands in the assignment of a competent man 
to a particular task in which a union may claim monop- 
olistic rights because the stint had once been done by a 
member of its craft. The unions are endeavoring to 
crystallize railroad work into narrowly specialized crafts 
and they are “trying to impose an increasing degree of 
specialization on the industry, though this specializa- 
tion was not necessary to the organization and growth 
of the unions through the years,” Mr. Young said. 

George H. Dugan, assistant to the vice-president of 
the Southern, discussed starting time, vacancies, over- 
time payments, special services, and time limitation on 
the filing of claims. Not only, have the brotherhoods 
contended that the kinds of work which individuals or 
groups of employees may do must be restricted, but 
they have gone further and contended that in many 
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cases the starting time of employees who are working 
on a straight eight-hour basis, or a basis of eight 
hours within a spread of nine, with one hour for lunch, 
must be according to arbitrarily inflexible rules, he said. 

Counsel for the non-operating brotherhoods was op- 
posed to the introduction of the rule question but offered 
no specific objection upon which the Board could act. In 
the cross-examination of Mr. Young, counsel for the 
non-operating brotherhoods took the position that some 
railroads are satisfied with present rules since all did not 
notify employees of a desire to change and because only 
a few railroads are involved in cases before the Railway 
Adjustment Board. Of the 659 cases before division two 
of the Adjustment Board during the last seven years, the 
cross-examination maintained, 479 were decided without 
a referee and by agreement by both parties and of these 
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79 were in favor of the employees and 69 were in favor 
of the railroads. Counsel asked why the Chicago & 
North Wéstern had no claims before division 2 in seven 
years while the Illinois Central had 46; why the Chicago 
Great Western had one case and the Chicago Rock 
Island & Pacific 56 and why the Union Pacific and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific had 2 each and 
the Missouri Pacific 282. Mr. Young replied that the 
difference is probably due to the fact that some general 
committees are more active than others. Following the 
presentation of the rules case, the brotherhoods made 
their reply on October 15. 

The railroads replied to the non-operating brother- 
hoods demand for vacations with pay on October 16. 
On October 17 and 18 testimony was taken on the de- 
mands of the railway express employees. 


Communications and Books... 


Travel Agents Believe 
They Can Boost R. R. Traffic 


New York 
To THE EpiTor: 

Railroad travel in America has been forced into a weak com- 
petitive position from the standpoint of promotion and sales; and 
one reason for this condition is the failure of the railroads to 
make effective use of the sales facilities of travel agents in the 
same manner and degree as their competitors. The independent 
travel agents are a supplemental sales force in the highly special- 
ized field of pleasure and vacation travel. This created travel— 
new business—is the only form of passenger traffic that is sus- 
ceptible to development. Commercial and necessity travel and 
commuters move of their own accord. Eventually such traffic 
reaches a ceiling—as it probably has for the railroads—whereas 
the pleasure and vacation field is almost limitless, new travelers 
coming into the field at the rate of 500,000 a year. 

In the commercial, necessity and pleasure fields, the railroads 
have stern competition. They do not match the speed of planes, 
the cheapness of the bus nor the luxury of steamships. Yet all 
of these rival agencies use the sales services of travel agents— 
paying them 5 and 10 per cent commissions on tickets sold— 
with no questions asked as to whether the customer is traveling 
for business, out of necessity, or for pleasure. Air lines pay a 
premium of an extra 5 per cent commission when the agent sub- 
mits proof that the customer is a vacationist or pleasure traveler, 
taking an all-expense tour. 

The Western and to a limited extent the Eastern lines, through 
“tourist travel clearing agencies,” do have a commission arrange- 
ment with travel agents, but it is so restricted that it taps only 
about 10 per cent of the available market. Many independent 
travel agents are forced, in the interest of rendering their clients 
a complete travel service, to handle railroad business without com- 
pensation and generally at an out-of-pocket loss—with the result 
that an agent’s overall earnings on railroad business, which will 
include the few railroad commissions he does get, will average 
only about 1.1 per cent to 2 per cent, as against 5 per cent or 10 
per cent commission paid by other forms of passenger services. 

The result is that 1,000 agents (averaging 4 empleyees or a 
sales force of 4,000) are not giving railroad traffic the kind of 
promotion and sales effort of which they are capable. 

The railroads, quite likely, after the war are going to need all 
the sales effort they can bring to bear. Foreign countries, through 
their official governmental bureaus, are again going to descend on 
the American travel market. They will need American dollars 
more than ever to bolster their weakened economy. They will 
offer unusual inducements to the American traveler. 

The American Steamship & Tourist Agents’ Association has 
submitted to the railroads what it believes to be a sensible and 
advantageous plan of compensating the travel agent for the sale 
0: railroad transportation. In this plan compensation is sought 








which is at the level generally recognized in the travel industry 
as reasonable. 

In a recent report issued by the Association of American Rail- 
roads on the operating revenues of 87 Class I lines for August, 
it was shown that all rail revenues for that month were ahead of 
1930 by $18,695,326. Passenger revenues, while ahead of the 
same month of 1940, are still $16,378,520 behind 1930. The year 
1930 established an all-time high record in foreign travel. In 
August, 1941, foreign travel was the lowest since the last war, 
and it may be said that the railroads have every possible factor 
in their favor this year. 

The future hope for improvement in passenger revenues lies 
in the pleasure and vacation field. The travel agents of America 
and Canada are specialists in creating and promoting this type 
of traffic. All that is needed to bring them to action in the rail- 
roads’ behalf is the proper incentive. 


F. H. Dietz 


Exec. Secy., American SS. & Tourist 
Agents Assn., Inc. 


Thinks We Defend 
Managements Too Stoutly 


Coraopotis, Pa, 
To THE Eprror: 

I feel compelled to object to your continual defense of railroad 
management in the editorial columns of your magazine. The lead- 
ing editorial, “The Threat of Competition to Railroad Jobs” in 
your October 4 issue is no exception. 

I am in no way connected with railroad management or labor, 
but I am wholeheartedly in favor of finding the course by which 
the railroads can find a healthy future existence under private 
management. I hold no brief for the position of the railroad 
unions in the present wage controversy, and I think the “Feather- 
bed Rules” are downright inexcusable. 

I agree with Mr. Robertson in almost nothing, but I think his 
designation of management as of the “stone age” is very apt. 
Let’s examine a few of the arguments in your October 4 editorial. 


Freight and Passenger Rates 

The improvement in passenger service with accompanying re- 
duced fares is cited as an example of progressive management. 
What about freight service? After all, that’s where the earnings 
originate. As for the passenger traffic itself, improvements in 
service came only after traffic had reached virtual rock bottom. 
There was very little effort in 1928-29 to counteract the already 
plain down-trend in this traffic. In the East fares were reduced 
by order of the I. C. C. to 2 cents a mile in coaches, and would 
have been contested in the courts, but for the stand of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio. It can never be said that the management of 
some of our largest railroads initiated that fare reduction! 
These facts simply illustrate the fact that insofar as passenger 
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traffic is concerned, this “progress” took place only because there 
was no alternative. Personally, I’d like to see managements that 
try to combat adverse trends, as soon as they become evident, 
even if they don’t guess with 100 per cent accuracy as to the 
future trends they are coping with. Even guessing is better than 
no intellectual effort at all, or worse still, crying con someone 
else’s shoulder, hoping that Congress or the unions will make 
everything all right. 


Old Age of Men and Equipment 

To an outsider like myself, there are very few railroad man- 
agement groups that don’t seem completely of the “stone age.” 
It would be my guess that the average age of railroad executives 
is considerably higher than in any other industry in this country 
for two reasons, at least. The first is the contraction in labor 
gainfully employed on the railroads, which means, for a while 
at least, no new blood. The second is that railroad tradition of 
promotion from within. Obviously this system has some merit, 
because outsiders are not familiar with raliroad operating tech- 
nique, but on the other hand, a good man can learn the details 
and would come in without the inhibitions and the dogma of long 
years of railroad apprenticeship. 

To take another example, railroad managements have been 
almost intolerably slow to adopt new technical ideas in connection 
with operating practice. I have been told by one railroad execu- 
tive. that many operating economies were made imperative by the 
depression, which had been previously deemed impossible; now 
they are standard operating practice. Management can hardly 
be called progressive when it seldom takes the initiative, and 
more often moves when its hand is forced. 

Take the subject of freight equipment. I am told that there are 
considerable economies to be gained by the use of low-alloy steels 
and welding instead of riveting in the fabrication of cars. For 
years the railroads stuck to the tried and true riveted and carbon 
steel cars, because they knew how they: would perform. How 
many of the cars being built today are of all-welded construc- 
tion? I admit that there may be some reason for not using low- 
alloy steels due to the defense requirements for steel, but that 
is no excuse for the years prior to. 1939. 


‘ Public Relations Work 

As a railroad enthusiast, I believe in the railroads and like 
them, but you will find that few people have anything good to 
say about them. On the other hand, how many people have 
anything against the telephone company? That company has 
done an outstanding job of public service and public relations 
work. If the railroads have done any public relations work other 
than the A. A. R. advertisements which appear in the magazines, 
it has escaped my attention. By. absolutely ignoring the public 
for so many years, the railroads have few friends today. Public 
relations work costs money, but it looks to me as though it could 
pay dividends. 

I have no doubt that the majority of your subscribers are 
members of railroad management, and that for that reason it is 
an economic necessity from your viewpoint to pat them on the 
back, but then you are merely helping these “stone age” people 
to believe that they are really doing the best they can. Maybe 
they are doing their best, but their best has not been good enough 
in my opinion. Why not take digs at the managements in your 
columns? Do anything to stir their imaginations, to get them 
thinking along the lines of progress and ways and means to make 
a new and better day for the railroads. I’m sure that it can be 
done, and I feel that the men who can do it are probably in the 
managements today, if they can be found and stirred out of their 
mental rut. 

Incidentally, what moves are being made now by management 
to meet the competition of air freight, or is it going to wait until 
that new industry is a healthy competitor before it does anything 
about the competition? 

Francis B. HIMIck, JR. 


|The reduction in passenger fares by the railroads may have 
been too long delayed, but it was eventually made—whereas the 
leaders of railway labor, seven years later, are still trying to 
sell at a much higher price a service upon which the market, as 
employment figures prove, is placing a declining value. It is 
true that the I. C. C., rather than the Eastern roads, fixed the 
coach fare at 2 cents. However, the disagreement was not over 
the desirability of a reduction, but upon the exact figure of the 
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new rate. The movement for a fare reduction was initiated b: 
the railroads, especially those of the South and West. 

As to freight rates, the railroads have made thousands an‘ 
thousands of adjustments to meet competition. It is the belie. 
of this paper, frequently stated, that still further such adjustment. 
are needed, on a systematic scale. The facts do not support thi, 
correspondent’s implication that such changes have not bee: 
made, nor his charge that this paper has been unduly timorou- 
in advocating changes in railway policies and methods. 

If this correspondent will look carefully through the “Railwa, 
Officers” columns of this paper for the past six months or s 
he will see that there is still a considerable quantity of “ney 


blood” coming into positions of responsibility in this industry. 


Technical improvements are continually being adopted by the 
railroads. The introduction of a new process is usually initiated 
on an experimental basis. While the “kinks” are being take 
out of it, it is often the part of wisdom to continue time-proven 
practices for the bulk of production. Of course, with the present 
urgent demand for new equipment, production facilities must be 
used largely as they are; construction cannot be delayed to insure 
that every car built shall embody the very latest processes. The 
reception accorded by Railway Age readers to technical , im- 
provements described in our pages does not evidence any lack 


of interest therein. Our correspondent will bear in mind that 


the service life of a car or locomotive is many times longer than 
that of a highway vehicle. He cannot expect the average unit 
of railway rolling stock to be as nearly new as the average motor 
vehicle. 

How can it be seriously contended that the railroads are unduly 
backward in adopting technical innovations when the revolution 
in passenger equipment and service which has occurred in the 
past seven or eight years gives such spectacular proof to the 
contrary? 

We shall not quarrel with our correspondent in his tribute to 
the splendid public relations job done by the telephone company. 
He is, however, very poorly informed of the work done in this 
field by the railroads. Any railroad man could tell him that 
the advertising done by the A. A. R. is but a small part of its 
public relations activity. Likewise, he appears to not to know 
of the work of the committees on public relations in Eastern and 
Western territory, and that many individual railroads have public 
relations departments which are doing big jobs, and doing them 
well. 

However, it cannot be denied that this correspondent’s letter 
is pretty convincing proof that—however much the railroads may 
be doing in the field of public relations—they are not doing 
enough. He is clearly well-intentioned towards the railroads and 
has even put forth effort to inform himself about them; and still 
he appears to hold views regarding the carriers which have been 
fashioned by their critics. If persons such as this correspondent 
can entertain such opinions, how about the great general public 
which is largely indifferent? And, moreover, what assurances 
have the roads that their own employees are essentially better 
informed than this correspondent is ?—Eprror. | 


New Book 


The Railroad Industry, by Bernard E. Young. 20 pages. 9 in. 
by 6 in. Bound in paper. Published by the Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., Six Park Street, Boston, Mass. Price, 75 
cents. 


This short monograph, written by the manager of the Railroad 
section, Public Relations department, Association of American 
Railroads, presents a brief picture of the railroad industry and 
the opportunities it offers for employment. The author first 
presents Interstate Commerce Commission statistics to give a 
break-down of occupations, with the number of employees in 
each and average annual compensation. From this as a starting 
point, he goes on to describe the amount: and nature of scholastic 
training required, the effects of seniority, compensation and un- 
employment benefits and where and how to secure a position. 
Chief value of the booklet is Mr. Young’s frank statement of 
the advantages and disadvantages of railroad employment and 
the personal qualifications which are necessary for a successful 
career in the business. 
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22nd N. & W. Better 


Service Conference 
Confidence in road's ability 
to meet demands on them 
was the keynote 


Expressions of confidence that the rail- 
roads, now taking 1941’s traffic peak in 
their usual stride, will continue in like 
fashion to meet future demands for their 
service became the keynote of the Norfolk 
& Western’s 22nd Annual Better Service 
Conference which was held at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., October 10 and 
11. The principal addresses were deliv- 
ered by Robert S. Henry, assistant to 
president, Association of American Rail- 
roads, and Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Rail- 
way Age and chairman of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation. Both 
struck the aforementioned note of con- 
fidence, but at the same time warned that 
the good job being done by the railroads 
can continue only if their program of en- 
larging capacity to keep ahead of demand 
is not hindered by the failure of the federal 
government’s priority authorities. to see 
that the necessary materials are forthcom- 
ing. 

Approximately 600 N. & W. employees 
and guests attended the Conference which 
is the annual meeting of delegates repre- 
senting the Better Service Clubs located 
throughout the system; the general chair- 
man was L, C. Gardner, N. & W. general 
claim agent. Mr. Dunn spoke at October 
10’s dinner session where C. H. Tabor, 
general superintendent of the N. & W.’s 
Western General Division, acted as toast- 
master; and Colonel Henry addressed the 
same day’s luncheon meeting, presided over 
by O. M. Dawson, general superintendent 
of the Eastern General Division. The 
editor of Railway Age was introduced by 
N. & W.’s President W. J. Jenks, while 
Vice-President Sydney F. Small presented 
Colonel Henry. 

Vice-President Small had _ previously 
addressed the Conference’s opening session 
where the delegates also heard an address 
of welcome by Frank W. Rogers, presi- 
dent of the Roanoke Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a talk by R. H. Smith, N. & 
W. vice-president and general manager. 
Speakers at the closing session on October 
Ik were F, S. Baird, N. & W. assistant 
vice-president in charge of traffic; F. M. 
Rivinus, general counsel; and Joe Mar- 
shall, special representative, Freight Claim 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
toads, who was introduced by J. B. Bas- 





kerville, retired N. & W., general claim 
agent. 

Vice-President and General Manager 
Smith was glad to be able to report that 
traffic of the past year had been handled 
“with the maximum of freight operating 
efficiency ever reached on the Norfolk & 
Western”; and he added that the job is 
being done safely, as evidenced by the N. 
& W.’s success in winning the 1940 Harri- 
man Memorial safety medal. But while 
applauding these past achievements, Mr. 
Smith warned of the job ahead, asserting 
that the only proper way to regard any 
record “is simply as a stepping stone to 
new and better records.” He said that the 
N. & W. is equipped physically to meet 
the growing load; and “the test is going 
to be principally one of our own ability 
and energy” in using the facilities to best 
advantage. “A live, intelligent, interested 
and vigorous handling of cars,” he said, 
“can and will mean the difference between 
an adequate car supply with excellent serv- 
ice, and a dismal failure to furnish either 
cars or service.” 

Vice-President Small, after a_ brief 
analysis of the country’s major defense 
problems, cited the necessity for adequate 
and efficient transportation if military oper- 
ations are to have mobility. Meanwhile, 
our thinking in terms of national defense 
must keep with it “a perspective of national 
post-war reconstruction,’ Mr. Small went 
on. He made it clear that he was not 
complaining about needed defense ex- 
penditures, but he thought the time had 
come “to carefully weigh and decide 
whether or not we can afford extravagance 
in domestic affairs.” In the latter connec- 
tion, the N. & W. vice-president listed the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway as a “strik- 
ing example of prodigal waste.” 

After next urging the delegates to think 
about such matters as they prepare them- 
selves to discharge their duties as citizens, 
Mr. Small asserted that the stage is already 
set to give the railroads “a battle for sur- 
vival” when the present defense effort 
ends. “The railroad industry in time of 
peace,” he said, “will be confronted with 
the most violent competition from other 
forms of transportation that has ever ex- 
isted in the history of the country.” 

Before calling upon Vice-President 
Small to introduce Colonel Henry for his 
talk at October 10’s luncheon session, 
Toastmaster Dawson presented W. S. 
Battle, retired N. & W. vice-president, who 
responded with brief informal remarks, 
calling upon N. & W. employees to repeat 
their performance of the last wartime 
period—“give all you’ve got.” Whereupon 
Colonel Henry launched his address with 

(Continued on page 642) 
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Would GiveSeaway 
SPAB Defense Test 


Beiter and McGrath believe 
project should be reviewed 
under new policy 


Announcement last week of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board’s new 
policy under which no public or private 
construction projects which use critical ma- 
terials may be started during the emergency 
unless they “are either necessary for direct 
national defense or are essential to the 


- health and safety of the people” has been 


followed by demands that the St. Lawrence 
seaway be put to the test thereunder. First 
of such demands came from Representative 
Beiter, Democrat of New York, and Tom 
J. McGrath, executive director of the Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference. 

SPAB’s new policy was announced on 
October 9, the announcement saying that 
it applied “to public projects—federal, 
state and local—such as the building of 
postoffices, courthouses and similar struc- 
tures; to the construction of roads and 
highways; to river and harbor improve- 
ments; and to flood control and power 
projects.” Also, it applies to the con- 
struction of “factories, lofts, warehouses, 
office buildings and all other commercial 
construction”; and to “residential construc- 
tion and to construction for public utilities.” 
In effect, the SPAB announcement went 
on, the new policy means that on all build- 
ing projects hereafter two tests will be 
applied: (1) Does this construction in- 
volve the use of appreciable quantities of 
critical materials? (2) Is the construction 
directly necessary for national defense, or 
clearly essential for the health and safety 
of the civilian population? “If the answer 
to the first question is ‘yes’ and the answer 
to the second question is ‘no,’ priorities for 
the critical materials involved will not be 
issued.” 

Representative Beiter’s demand that the 
St. Lawrence be put to the test came in 
an October 12 statement, announcing that 
he would propose a review of the pending 
rivers and harbors bill at the next executive 
session of the House committee on rivers 
and harbors of which he is a member. The 
executive session, scheduled for October 
14, was postponed until October 16; at it 
the committee was expected to consider 
including the proposed Beaver-Mahoning 
project in the forthcoming bill which al- 
ready includes the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The rivers and harbors committee, Mr. 
Beiter said, should be guided by SPAB’s 
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advice. “Its primary duty,” he added, “is 
to cooperate with the board in conserving 
and properly allocating the materials of 
defense. Undoubtedly there are projects in 
the rivers and harbors bill which would 
meet the tests prescribed. Likewise there 
are projects which patently could not be 
approved under such scrutiny. I am confi- 
dent, for example, that the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence project could not be approved 
by the rivers and harbors committee as 
an item in the omnibus bill vital to defense 
if subjected to the tests prescribed by the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 
Clearly its construction would involve the 
use of vast quantities of steel and other 
essential materials and it is equally clear 
that as neither phase of the project could be 
operative for four years at the earliest, its 
construction can in no sense be regard- 
ed as ‘directly necessary for national de- 
fense.’” 

Previously Mr. Beiter had inserted in 
the October 8 issue of the Congressional 
Record an extension of remarks entitled 
“N. R. Danielian Argues With the Cana- 
dian Press.” Dr. Danielian is director of 
the St. Lawrence Survey in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and the material in- 
serted by Mr. Beiter included an editorial 
from the Montreal Gazette, Dr. Danielian’s 
answer thereto, and the reply of a Gazette 
reader to the Danielian answer. In pre- 
senting the material, Represeriative Beiter 
said: “Mr. Danielian, true to form, pre- 
sumes to tell everyone how much he knows 
about their business. His publications on 
the St. Lawrence project for the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce are anything but judi- 
cious documents presenting in an unbiased 
manner plain truths. In these publications 
he takes an opposite view to practically all 
labor, industrial, and commercial leaders 
engaged in the various industrial, trans- 
portation, mining, and commercial busi- 
nesses of the country—men who have de- 
voted their lives to making these bulwarks 
of democracy virile. Now he steps across 
the boundaries of our country to enter upon 
a controversy with one of the great Cana- 
dian newspapers. The unfortunate part 
of this dispute is that he is involving the 
whole Department of Commerce. The 
Canadian answers completely dwarf argu- 
ments for the St. Lawrence seaway pre- 
sented by Mr. Danielian.” 

Executive Director McGrath of the Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference 
made his appeal for the application of the 
SPAB test in an October 10 letter which 
also had something to say about Canada’s 
position with respect to. the seaway. In 
the latter connection Mr. McGrath sent 
out a reprint from the Hamilton Spectator 


of an article on the St. Lawrence which. 


had been written by H. Michell, professor 
of political economy, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont.; and he called attention to 
to Professor Michell’s conclusion that Can- 
ada “with all the good will in the world, 
cannot afford to participate in this great 
and costly project.” 


' Contracts for Protective. Service 


Eighty additional contracts covering pro- 
tective services have been approved by 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 3, in a report upon further considera- 
tion in the Ex Parte No. 137 proceeding 
which was instituted after the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940 had given the commission 
jurisdiction over the matter. The report 
made public this week bears the notation 
that it was decided October 1, the statutory 
time-limit for getting the contracts ap- 
proved. 

In the prior report, noted in the Railway 
Age of August 16, page 290, the commis- 
sion approved six contracts ; and as to 83 it 
said it would also act favorably provided 
the respective respondents immediately sub- 
mitted terminating supplements thereto, ef- 
fective June 30, 1942, and agreed to submit 
by January 1, 1942, new contracts effective 
July 1, 1942. Compliance was forthcoming 
with respect to 75 of the 83 contracts, 
and that 75 along with five others comprise 
the 80 additional contracts now approved. 

With respect to the eight contracts on 
which the required supplements have been 
delayed, the commission said: “Such sup- 
plements as shall be received hereafter will 
be given due consideration, but the con- 
sequences. which may attend operations 
under unapproved contracts after October 1 
must necessarily be assumed by such roads 
as may engage in such operations.” 


Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
Meeting October 21 


The Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its sixtieth regular meeting at 
the Hotel Alonzo Ward, Aberdeen, S. D., 
on October 21. The meeting will be 





Opportunities for Railroad Enterprise as Great 
as Ever, Says Eastman 





Discussing the future of the railroads in an October 15 
address before the New England Railroad Club, Chairman 
Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
said that “the railroads are not a dying institution; the 
opportunities for enterprise, initiative, and creative ability 
are as great as they ever were; and modern science has 
provided a field in which these qualities can be exercised 
as never before.” 

Proceeding to elaborate on the foregoing idea, Mr. 
Eastman warned that the railroads and other forms of 
transportation must prepare to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions which will come in the post-war period. 
In that connection he said: 

“In the past I have sometimes disagreed with the Rail- 
way Age, although our batting average of agreement has 
not been bad, but I hope that if you have not already 
done so, you will read the editorial entitled ‘Time to Get 
Ready for Coming Tough Times,’ which appeared in the 
issue for September 27th. It posed a real problem and 
its suggestions were very much to the point, although I 
would emphasize scientific and engineering research as 
well as ‘economic research.” The present World War is 
certain to bring about a tremendous change in economic 
conditions everywhere, including this country, and at the 
same time it is stimulating greatly, as war always does, 
progress in science and engineering, and this progress is 
extending in full vigor to the instruments of transporta- 
tion, particularly in the air. Thé railroads and other forms 
of transportation must be prepared to adapt themselves to 
the change in economic conditions, and they must also be 
ready to take advantage of all the improvements which 


science and engineering may have to offer. The only wise 
way to do this is-to plan in advance, and while each indi- 
vidual railroad can plan on its own account, much of the 
necessary planning clearly calls for collective and co- 


operative effort on the part of the railroads as a whole, 


if it is to be done in the best possible way at the least 
possible expense. This is something which I have been 
urging for the past several years, but present and pros- 
pective conditions have greatly sharpened the need.” 

Previously Mr. Eastman had recalled bits of New Eng- 
land railroad history and. referred to his work in the 
investigation of railroads there as an associate of the late 
Louis D. Brandeis. He paid tribute to late Supreme Court 
Justice, saying that among all the men he has known, Mr. 
Brandeis “was distinguished above all others by mental 
ability of a most creative type and by strength of person- 
ality.” In closing the I. C. C. chairman discussed the 
plight of the Old Colony’s Boston Group lines, saying 
that something must be done about such situations because 
the railroads of today are not strong enough financially 
to take losses on commutation traffic in their stride. Re- 
calling that Boston built the first rapid-transit subway 
in the country, and was the first to coordinate rapid transit 
and street railway facilities, he now has “a strong belief 
that it can again lead the procession and become the first 
city in this country in which what is now railroad com- 
mutation service is coordinated and combined with rapid 
transit service in a single system.” Already, he pointed 
out, “all local and suburban transportation of every de- 
scription is operated under a single direction in London, 
England, and apparently with much success.” 
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addressed by J. George Mann, traffic man- 
ager of Northrup King & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn,; L. C. Webster, secretary 
of the North West Country Elevator As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. J. 
Grimes, chairman of the Northwest Com- 
mittee to Acquire and Disseminate In- 
formation to Facilitate the Handling and 
Storing of Grain; J. A. Cole, regional di- 
rector, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and L. M. Betts, man- 
ager of the Car Service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Roosevelt Approves New Mail 
Facilities at Washington 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
5682 authorizing the Washington (D. C.) 
Terminal Comany to construct additional 
facilities for handling the increased volume 
of mail at Washington, D. C. at a cost of 
approximately $500,000. 


Hearing on Minimum Wage for Bus 
Industry 


A public hearing on a 40-cent minimum 
wage recommended by a committee for the 
passenger motor carrier industry, will be 
held in Washington, D. C., on October 30 
before Major Robert N. Campbell, General 


Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of the - 


Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has announced. 


A. N. Williams to Address Western 
Railway Club 


A. N. Williams, president of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company and former 
president of the Lehigh Valley, will 
address the first fall meeting of the West- 
ern Railway Club on October 20 at a 
dinner which will be served in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
at 7:00 p. m. Chicago daylight saving 
time. 


D. & H. to Appeal Adjustment 
‘Board Case 


The Delaware & Hudson filed notice in 
the federal district court at Chicago on 
September 29 that it will appeal from the 
decision of that court made on September 
17, dismissing its suit against certain mem- 
bers of the National Adjustment Board 
and Royal A. Stone who acted as referee 
in 73 deadlocked labor claims filed by three 
operating brotherhoods. The court held 
that it lacked jurisdiction to pass on the 
merits of the railroad’s suit. 


R. & L. H. S. Bulletin Features 
Early New Haven History 


Bulletin No. 56 of the Railway & Loco- 
motive Historical Society features arr illus- 
trated article by Sidney Withington, elec- 
trical engineer, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, entitled “New Haven and Its 
Six Railroads.” In the course of his 
study, the author covers the development 
of six constituent roads of the present New 
Haven system which have served the city 
of New Haven, Conn., since 1839, when the 
New Haven & Hartford commenced busi- 
hess. Other articles in the bulletin describe 
early Canadian rolling stock; the original 
Rock Island bridge across the Mississippi; 
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the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo; loco- 
motives of the Maine Central; and the lo- 
comotive “John C. Pratt” of the Ogdens- 
burg & Lake Champlain (now Rutland). 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its annual meeting at the Fort Pitt 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on October 23 at 8 
p.m. The program includes election of 
officers, smoker and entertainment. <A 
special dinner for members and guests will 
be served at the hotel at 6 p.m. 

The Anthracite Car Foreman’s Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting at the Hotel 
Reddington, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Mon- 
day, October 20. Charles R. Busch, vice- 
president, Unit Truck Corporation, New 
York, will present an illustrated talk on 
Unit trucks. 


C. W. Gennett, Jr.. Awarded the 
‘ Octave Chanute Medal 


C. W. Gennett, Jr., vice-president of the 
Sperry Rail Service, Hoboken, N. J., was 
awarded the Octave Chanute medal, by the 
Western Society of Engineers at its fall 
dinner meeting in the Brevoort Hotel, 
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Chicago, on Tuesday, October, 14. The 
medal, which is awarded for notable con- 
tributions to literature on engineering, was 
awarded to Mr. Gennett for his paper 
presented before the society during the 
year on the progress in the detection of 
defective rails in railway tracks by scien- 
tific methods and equipment. 


I. C. C. Compilation of Balance 
Sheet and Income Items for July 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 11 made public its Bureau of 
Statistics’ latest monthly compilation of 
selected income and balance sheet items, 
showing July’s net income of the Class I 
railroads to have been $63,528,176 and that 
for this year’s first seven months at $233,- 
521,909. Later figures for August and 
the year’s first eight months, as reported 
by the Association of American Railroads, 
were published in the Railway Age of 
October 4, page 546. 

The commission’s statement shows that 
roads not in receivership or trusteeship 
had a July net income of $55,902,273 as 
compared with $23,255,501 in the same 
month last year; while their net income 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 137 Steam Railways) 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 





All Class I Railways 








rr” ™~ 
® For the month of July . For the seven months of 
= A om | pe on — 
Income Items 1941 1940 1941 1940 
1. Net railway operating income ........ + $106,314,787 $57,725,168 $539,853,201 $303,248,276 
F.C NS oho ove. cna dd ceederecncess 14,224,541 13,300,792 83,154,978 84,784,275 
3. Total income .......-++. peeeeeeee 120,539,328 71,025,960 623,008,17 388,032,551 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income .. 5812, 2,192,182 19,641,798 17,921,502 
5s Income available for fixed charges.. 117,727,025 68,833,778 603,366,381 370,111,049 
6. Fixed charges: . 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
ME octediwdvckechstesens 14,219,918 11,727,728 91,772,653 78,878,592 
6-02. Interest deductions’ ........... 38,802,761 39,433,630 269,868,255 275,787,258 
6-03. Other deductions ............. 8,214 119,575 830,8 896,208 
6-04. Total fixed charges ...... 53,140,893 51,280,933 362,471,785 355,562,058 
rf Income after fixed charges ....... 64,586,132 17,552,845 240,894,596 14,548,991 
& Contingent ‘CRACSGe < oc cc cccccccccces 1,057,956 1,011,046 7,372,687 1,122,533 
9. TET cic\ vaars ceases aa veuas 63,528,176 16,541,799 233,521,909 7,426,458 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
PIMMEMMRS a crane cc cackwneeeiue 18,131,086 17,193,753 125,408,668 119,266,040 
11, Federal income taxes ..........eeeeee- 23,772,454 5,747,416 91,198,792 26,553,298 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
12-01. On common stock ............ 4,969,813 5,788,756 51,159,244 49,995,437 
12-02. On preferred stock ........... 764,781 2,442,081 12,071,454 12,010,903 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
rt I aia cave Shaw oe ras waren 2.22 1.34 1.66 1.04 


Selected Asset and Liability Items : 
bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


13. Investments in_ stocks, 


companies (Total, Account 707) ........++. 


14. Cash 


15. Temporary cash investments .........+.+++.. 
1G: SOGGIee CUNOURS 6 wis «sia cee ss +s cc encwwqeceens 
17. Loans and bills receivable ............. ewe 
18. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ........ 
19. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ............. 
20. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ............ 
21; Miatectals aad SUDO: << 6<.<ciece<cilnsccsn cscs 
22. Interest and dividends receivable .....:.....- 
2a. ER, TOON Okc occa cnhbde cnede hace ne ase 
SA: CHS COMICS -OUMEN 6 5 6 0. os Sec ona csckebene 
25. Total current assets (items 14 to 24) ... 
26. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? ..... 
227: Loans ‘and bills payaDie® «... 6. ccceicscvcccces 
28. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. ......... 
29. Audited accounts and wages payable ......-.. 
30. Miscellaneous accounts spre Sa ae A ey siee 


31. Interest matured unpai 


32. Dividends matured unpaid ...............e6- 
33. Unmatured interest accrued .............00- 
34.-Unmatured dividends declared .......... Laon 


35. Unmatured rents accrued 


36: : Meera Cait. PMUNTIOD 5.00: 6.60 ono are Kwa ewew des 
37; Other current Tiaitles®. . oo. ioc secs cogieccss 


38. Total current liabilities (items 27 to 37) 
39. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 


U. S. Government taxes ........... 


39-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


Seem ee were eet teseeeeseeeeseeerseeeseeese 


r——All Class I Railways——, 
Balance at end of July 





1941 1940 
dy glass cata’ ata aa © 558,147,340 oe99 12s Ge 
AeROw cape a wa's aeks 763,819,262 499,125,766 
Be ee eee eee 86,336,350 59,045,570 
agua ne Gina @ a'¢.ur% «ie 191,715,900 112,426,287 
er errr 1,223,479 1,488,627 
Aid pba eal cing oad mo a's 35,779,443 25,764,961 
73,221,703 48,877,991 
sg PR ee ene 152,425,797 122,941,603 
ane ae wares mgt ea:4 386,581,178 347,600,792 
Magcaaeeiasiees ¢ +a. 13,702,797 17,675,564 
ee rr eee 1,056,715 1,052,723 
Ee Pe eee 8,872,194 ,658,332 
Wa: cient Se es Xe a 1,714,734,818  1,242,658,216 
ira ata enti anate wi 6 a: 697s $74,964,970 $73,595,774 
Paeweectanaden ans $71,360,276  $118,341,414 
RE Te Oe eo ee 58,624,130 44,403,180 
Me eee reba kas Ka 260,292,340 228,519,326 
Pe Mar Pere ci eee 52,279,991 62,611,422 
Pk Maga Pua <ek xO 26,814,301 21,389,863 
Sd pee Re aes 2 ara 7,673,522 5,043,111 
Seka we gaan 6a 4:8reie 72,791,772 78,154,632 
Ag ORS Pe Cree 4,680,685 6,554,772 
AP Fe Roatan ee ee 18,601,798 18,826,843 
ena ne eae ee aaa 326,771,902 235,725,694 
aha Ramee = caine es 40,271,392 42,607,159 
940,162,109 862,177,416 
ide wilalarne oes od 190,098,270 98,375,520 


136,673,632 137,350,174 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
... 2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 
3 Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Name of railway 


Perron bia salina Gikas os Wale oh mee sie 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe* 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Boston & Maine 

Central of Georgia? 

Central of New Jersey? 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Chicago & North Western? 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific? 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific? 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ... 
Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Denver & Rio Grande Western? 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Erie (including Chicago & Erie)? 

Grand Trunk Western 

Great Northern 

Gulf, Mobile & 

Illinois Central 

Lehigh Valley 

Long Island 

Louisville & Nashville ...... aithebin . : 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie? .... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Missouri Pacific? 

New York Central® 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

New York, New Haven & Hartford? 

Norfolk & Western 

Northern Pacific . 

Pennsylvania . 

fo EE Sree ty erie 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Reading 

St. Lowis-San Francisco® ...cccsccosscccess ae 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 

St. Louis Southwestern? 

Seaboard Air Line? 

Southern 

Southern Pacific® 

Texas & Pacific 


Wabash? oe 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 


* Deficit. 

1 Report of receiver or receivers. 
2 Report of trustee or trustees. 
2? Under trusteeship, Erie on 


Net income before 
depreciation 
pa ae 


Net income after 
depreciation 
pe Ue 





a ae ~ 
“ For the seven months of For the seven months of 
ok, 6a" 





la 


* 


13,258,704 
6,923,768 * 174,679 
11,489,256 * 


15,203,624 


2,675,701 
17,513,356 


1,609,881 
22,615,573 


1940 
*$1,033,634 
9,242,865 
1,018,773 


1941 
$137,115 
20,385,153 
8,310,512 
15,877,471 
4,831,353 


1941 
$22,741 


1940 
*$1,185,360 
2,284,448 


949,809 


963,168 
* 1,282,954 
24,208,522 
* 783,596 
* 3,868,915 


* * 


227,438 
18,837,273 
006 


*e KK EE K 


* * 


* * 


x* * * 


* 2,270,000 
101,761 
3,460,430 
25,820,382 


831,330 


x * * * 


3,819,749 
39,243,290 


11,555,037 
23,797,678 
2,316,538 
12,734,361 
2,617,202 
999,366 


475,214 187,926 


ly. 
*Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 


5Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York 
®Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans, and leased lines. 


Central. 
The report con- 


tains the following information: “Figures reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation System 
exclude offsetting debits and credits for interest on funded securities and rentals for leased properties 


between companies included therein. 


Operations for 1941 of separately operated solely controlled 


affiliated companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico), not in- 
cluded in_above statement, resulted in a net loss of $194,043 for the month and $1,936,960 for the 
period. These results include $212,822 for the month and $1,528,950 for the period, representing in- 
terest on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not taken into income by 
. Co., and, therefore, not included in the 1941 income results for the system reported above. 
The combined results for 1941 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separately operated 


solely controlled affiliated companies (excluding S. P. R. R 
of $4,829,031 for the month and $18,664,316 for the period. 


Co. of Mexico) amounted to a net income 
Figures herein given exclude results of 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico for the reason that polciy was adopted January 1, 
1940, of making no further advances to that company, it being required to conduct its operations 


entirely within its own resources.” 








for this year’s first seven months was 
$227,644,455 as compared with $73,173,105 
for the same period of last year. 

One hundred and ten roads reported net 
incomes for July, while 19 reported net 
deficits; in July, 1940, there were 65 net 
incomes and 64 net deficits. For this 
year’s first seven months 97 roads reported 
net incomes and 32 reported net deficits, 
as compared, respectively, with 58 net in- 
comes and 71 net deficits in the same 
period last year. The consolidated state- 
ment for all Class I roads and that show- 
ing net incomes or deficits of “large steam 
railways” are given in the accompanying 
tables. 


1940 Fire Losses 


Losses due to fires on the railroads of 
the United States in 1940 totaled $3,577,- 
764, according to reports received by the 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section of 


the Association of American Railroads. 
This was less than in any year since the 
compilation of these records began in 1919, 
with the exception of one year—1935. 
Railroad fire losses in 1940, however, 
were approximately one-third as large as 
in 1920 when they amounted to $10,563,914, 
the highest for any year on record. They 
also were a reduction of $694,532 or 16.3 
per cent compared with those in 1939, 
The average loss per mile of line in 1940 
was $12.96, the lowest for any year on 
record; in 1920 it was $54.40 and in 1939 
it was $16.22. Among the known causes 
of the fires that took place in 1940, tres- 
passers on railroad property were re- 
sponsible for the greatest number. Care- 
less smokers who tossed away lighted 
matches, cigarettes and cigars, ranked next. 
The reduction in railroad fire losses that 
has taken place in the past 20 years is 
attributed to the activity of the Fire Pro- 
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tection and Insurance Section and _ its 
predecessor organization the Railway Fire 
Protection Association. “These organiza- 
tions,” the A. A. R. statement said, “have 
done much to improve fire protection 
facilities on railroad property and to elim- 
inate fire hazards. 

“If the excellent record demonstrated 
for the calendar year 1940,” a report of 
the Section to the railroads said, “is to be 
maintained or exceeded it should be evident 
that unusual cooperation in matters affect- 
ing the fire hazard will be necessary. The 
much larger volume of traffic now being 
handled under abnormal conditions war- 
rants special attention to fire prevention 
details. If a less number of fires were 
assigned to unknown causes by more in- 
tense investigation this might be reflected 
in a further reduction of annual railroad 
losses. After every fire certain evidence 
either remains or can be developed through 
investigation on the basis of which future 
fires from the same causes can be con- 
trolled if not entirely eliminated.” 


Bus Operators Give Selectees 5 Per 
Cent Rate Cut 


The National Bus Traffic Association 
has signed an agreement with Selective 
Service officers whereby selectees, assignees 
and attendants (whose transportation must 
be paid from Selective Service appropria- 
tions) will travel at 95 per cent of regular 
rates, effective September 15. All bus 
lines, whether members of the association 
or not, are entitled to become parties to 
the agreement but must file specific con- 
currence to do so. The 5 per cent rate 
cut does not apply to fares already reduced 
under normal. In the case of round-trip 
fares less than double but not less than 9 
per cent of one way fares, the rate for 
selectees will be 98 per cent of such 
round-trip fares. 


Pullman Company Honors 21 Half- 
Century Veterans 


On September 23 at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, the Pullman Company held a 
banquet with 21 members of its organiza- 
tion having 50 or more years of continuous 
service as guests and presented the vet- 
erans with diamond and gold emblems. 
The emblems were presented by D. A. 
Crawford, president of the Pullman Com- 
pany, who proudly noted that their service 
totaled 1,095 years, 6 months and 25 days. 
The veterans came from all sections of the 
country and represent all classifications of 
service including two vice-presidents. The 
banquet was attended by 54 other Pull- 
man officials, including officials in Chicago, 
operating zone superintendents and repdir 
shop managers. 


Finds Railroads Have Been 
Efficient and Foresighted 


During the first eight months of this 
year the railroads “have performed in an 
extremely efficient manner, not only in the 
movement of freight offered to them for 
carriage, but likewise in looking to the 
future increase in traffic through the ad- 
dition of new equipment,” according to W. 
Rodney Long) chief of the Department of 
Commerce’s Durable Goods Unit. Mr. 
Long made the foregoing appraisal in an 
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article entitled “Freight Cars for Defense” 
which appears in the current issue of Do- 
mestic Commerce Weekly. 

The article was in the main review of 
car supply figures and of data indicating 
prospects for augmenting the car supply by 
deliveries of new equipment from railroad 
shops and builders and by the return of 
bad-order cars to service. 


Associate Transportation Specialist 
for Surplus Marketing Adm. 


Harold D. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
Calif, has been appointed associate trans- 
portation specialist in the Transportation 
Division of the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Prior to his appointment Mr. 
Johnson was traffic manager for Western 
Fruit Growers, Inc. 

The announcement said that his first as- 
signment will be a “nation-wide survey to 
determine the adequacy or inadequacy of 
protective services accorded perishable ag- 
ricultural commodities in transit through- 
out the country and the reasonableness of 
charges for such services.” He will also 
“be responsible for and assist in the col- 
lection, preparation, and presentation of 
statistical and technical data in proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion involving refrigeration and other pro- 
tective services.” 


I. C. C. Rate and Classification 
Probes Will Go On 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied petitions filed by the railroads 
and others for suspension of further activi- 
ties in and indefinite postponement of the 
Nos. 28300 and 28310 investigations of the 
class rate structure and consolidated freight 
classification. The commission’s action 
came in an order dated October 6 and made 
public October 9. 

As noted in the Railway Age of July 26, 
page 174, the railroad petition asked the 
postponement on the ground that there «is 
no freight-rate emergency, but there is an 
economic and military emergency, which 
“should have right of way over obsolete 
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statistics, stale records and irrelevant testi- 
mony which these proceedings will pro- 
duce.” Among others who opposed the 
railroad petition were American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Freight Rate Conference. 


38 Carloads of Ice Cream Travel 
404 Mi. to Troops on Maneuvers 


What is believed to be the first railroad 
shipment of ice cream in carload lots and 
probably the longest haul of this product in 
any quantity was started out of Baltimore, 
Md., on September 28. It was the first of 
38 carloads ordered by the United States 


Army for approximately 400,000 troops on 


maneuvers in North Carolina. Indicative 
of the unique character of the shipment is 
the fact that there is no tariff in existence 
to cover the service and special rates were 
quoted upon approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The shipments are 
estimated to measure up to some 6,400,000 
portions. 

Used in the 404-mi. haul from Baltimore 
to Hamlet, N. C., (where the ice cream is 
transferred to trucks) are refrigerator cars, 
the bunkers of which are filled with crushed 
ice and 30 per cent salt while, in addition, 
dry ice is nestled among the cartons of ice 
cream. Deliveries at Hamlet are being 
made at the rate of two or three deliveries 
a week and will end on December 1 unless 
maneuvers should be extended. Routing 
of the shipments is Baltimore & Ohio to 
Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac to Richmond, Va., and 
Seaboard Air Line to Hamlet. 


Rock Island Subsidiary Gets Truck 
Certificates 


With the usual conditions designed to 
insure that the highway operations remain 
supplemental to rail service, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted to the 
Rock Island Motor Transit Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, certificates covering common-carrier 
trucking services on routes between Her- 
ington, Kans., and Hutchinson, between 
Eldon, Iowa, and Trenton, Mo., between St. 
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Visitors Crowd About the Atlantic Coast Line’s “Better Farm Living” Train During its Stop at Florence, S. C.- 
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Joseph, Mo., and Herington, and between 
Horton, Kans., and Fairbury, Nebr. The 
title case is No. MC-48602 (Sub-No. 2), 
the proceeding wherein Transit’s application 
for authority to acquire Rock Island rights 
on the foregoing routes was previously dis- 
missed by the commission with a finding 
that the rights, having remained unexer- 
cised by the railroad, did not constitute 
“property” the acquisition of which could 
be authorized under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s consolidation provisions. 

As noted in the Railway Age of April 26, 
page 735, that previous decision was with- 
out prejudice to the filing by Transit of 
pleadings designed to grant it authority 
in lieu of the railroad. Transit followed 
that suggestion and the present favorable 
report is the result. 


Carriers and Army Cooperate in 
Maneuvers 


Close cooperation between the Military 
Transportation Section of the Association 
of American Railroads and the commercial 
traffic branch of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General speeded the transportation 
of troops and supplies by rail during the 
Third Army maneuvers, July 29 to October 
2 at New Orleans, according to a report of 
The Quartermaster General to the War 
Department. 

“At no time during maneuvers,” says a 
statement of The Quartermaster General, 
“did the Army experience any delay due 
to a shortage of rail equipment. Loading 
methods put into effect in early August 
improved steadily as the Army, the New 
Orleans Public Belt and ice company crews 
became more closely organized, with the 
result that loading time was speeded up as 
much as seven hours.” 

Daily conferences were held concerning 
the handling of perishables which received 
special and preferred handling in hot 
weather. Other items were also handled 
rapidly, it was pointed out, one notable 
record being the loading of 19,626 cases of 
canned goods from a barge line to 20 box 
cars and the unloading of four box cars in 
a single night. 

At the same time the War Department 















announced that the movement of U. S. 
Army personnel by rail during the month 
of September involved 132,458 persons. 
This transportation was directed by the 
commercial traffic branch of the Office of 
The Quartermaster General in cooperation 
with the military transportation section of 
the A. A. R. ; 

Railroad equipment used included 341 spe- 
cial trains, 1,858 sleeping cars, 1,502 
coaches, 342 baggage cars, 263 baggage 
cars outfitted as kitchens, 133 box cars, 636 
flat and gondola cars, and 126 open cars. 


Theft Claims Hit New Low 


Claims resulting from theft of freight, 
paid by the railroads in the first six months 
of 1941 were the smallest on record for 
any corresponding period, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. Such 
claims paid in the first half of 1941 
amounted to $177,152, a reduction of 
$32,039 or 15 per cent compared with the 
best previous record established in 1940. 
In the first six months of 1921, claims re- 
sulting from theft of freight totaled 
$5,558,277. 

The amount of such claims paid in the 
first half of 1941 was an average of seven- 
teen one thousandths of one cent or less 
than one fifth of a mill for every ton of 
freight handled by the railroads. In 1921, 
the average was almost seven-tenths of a 
cent. This reduction, compared with the 
same period the preceding year, in claims 
growing out of theft of freight took place 
despite an increase of approximately 22 per 
cent in the volume of freight traffic, the 
A. A. R. statement pointed out. It added 
that it has been due largely to increased 
efficiency of the police organizations main- 
tained by the railroads, their vigilance in 
guarding the billions of dollars worth of 
freight, which the rail carriers transport 
annually, and the increased cooperation of 


shippers in the better packing of freight © 


shipments.” 


Western Pacific Club Organized at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Organization of the Western Pacific 
Club, with an initial membership of 200, 
has just been effected by the employees of 
the Western Pacific, and its subsidiary 
lines, the Sacramento Northern and the 
Tidewater Southern. Employees of off- 
line agencies over the United States will 
be eligible to membership. The aims of 
the club are to foster closer relationship 
among the employees and to encourage 
social, educational and sports activities. 
The officers of the club are Walter C. 
Mittelberg, president; Arthur Peterson, 
first vice-president; Miss Josephine Bein, 
second vice-president; Sidney Henricksen, 
secretary; and Frank Asprer, treasurer. 
These officers, with Dan T. Costello, 
Ernst Gommer, Frank Ferguson, Andrew 
P. Murphy, and C. A. Norden, comprise 
the board of directors. 

An ambitious sports program is contem- 
plated by the club. <A golf outing was 
held at Tilden Park, Oakland, Cal., on 
October 12 and plans for a winter bowl- 
ing league and a tennis tournament are 
being worked out. The first issue of The 
Headlight, official magazine of the club, 
with Paul Shelmerdine and Ted West 
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operating as editor and managing editor, 
respectively, was published on October 11. 


Protest Rock Island Reorganization 
Plan 


Attorneys for’ groups of common and 
preferred stockholders and owners of con- 
vertible bonds of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific objected vigorously to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reorganization 
plan for that road at hearings considering 
approval of the I. C. C. plan before Judge 
Michael L. Igoe of the federal district 
court at Chicago, on October 13. The com- 
mon and preferred stockholders are object- 


ing to the wiping out of their entire equity - 


of almost $300,000,000, while the convertible 
bondholders are contending that they are 
receiving an inequitable settlement. 

John D. Farrington, chief operating 
officer of the Rock Island testified as to 
the road’s progress and improvement since 
1933, when it went into bankruptcy. Other 
testimony was introduced comparing the 
I. C- C. valuation in 1935 of $429,000,000 
with an identical inventory for 1937 based 
on 1937 prices, showing the worth of the 
railroad at that time as $461,557,488 plus 
$10,000,000 of working capital. Harry 
Kirshbaum, New York lawyer, represent- 
ing holders of $32,000,000 of convertible 
bonds, said that the plan provides for hold- 
ers of these bonds to receive 41-3 shares 
of new common for each $1,000 bond, which 
he contended was unfair since this amount- 
ed to a return of about $8 for each $1,000 
bond. 


July Bus Revenues 35.9 Per Cent 
Above 1940 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported July revenues of $16,006,663, as 
compared with $11,777,546 in July, 1940, 
an increase of 35.9 per cent, according to 
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season than on any previous similar oc- 
casion.” 

Under thé new regulation, as Mr. Ken- 
dall said, provision is being made that fo]- 
lowing maneuvers or similar specialized 
training periods, and during the Christmas 
holidays, up to 50 per cent of the indi- 
viduals in an organization may be given 
furloughs at any one time. Regulations 
previously in effect have restricted the 
number of men allowed on furlough at any 
one time to 15 per cent of the organization, 

In the same connection Ralph Budd, de- 
fense transportation commissioner, stated 
last week that service men on furlough will 
get first call on transportation facilities 
during the Christmas holidays. He warned 
that all forms of travel will at that time 
be taxed to the limit and that, through 
the voluntary cooperation of carriers, the 
service men will probably get a preferred 
status. Referring to the aforementioned 
furlough-for-50-per-cent policy, Mr. Budd 
pointed out that there are now 1,600,000 
men in camps as compared with only about 
500,000 a year ago. 


Iron and Steel Scrap Placed Under 
Priority Control 

Donald M. Nelson, director of priorities, 
Office of Production Management, in an 
order effective October 11, has placed iron 
and steel scrap under full priority control. 

This order, designed to relieve serious 
day-to-day shortages, authorizes the direc- 
tor of priorities to issue specific directions 
for deliveries of scrap. The order further 
provides that producers, dealers and brok- 
ers, and consumers of iron and steel scrap 
shall make monthly reports to the Priorities 
Division. Beginning November 15, pro- 
ducers will be required to report scrap in- 
ventories, production and sales; brokers 
will show inventories, purchase, and sales; 
and consumers must indicate inventories, 
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Passengers carried 
a ae 





* District and carrier 


New England Region 
Middle Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Southern Region 
Northwestern Region 
Mid Western Region 
Southwestern Region 
Rocky Mountain Region 
Pacific’ Region 


‘July, 1941 


July, 1940 
$1,044,955 
2:774,386 
2;792,422 


‘July, 1941 
$1,378,054 
33179,137 
3,517,480 


. 
July, 1940 
$619,602 
1,962,235 
2,227,477 
2,462,280 
500,012 
1,054,068 
1,304,411 
154,076 


‘ 626 
1,493,385 


2,432,372 1,490,630 








the latest compilation prepared by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Statistics from 146 reports representing 147 
bus operators. Passengers carried in- 
creased 40.6 per cent, from 13,197,261 to 
18,558,515. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


New Furlough Regulations Will 
Boom Holiday Travel 


W. C. Kendall, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, has issued a circular calling at- 
tention to a new War Department fur- 
lough regulation which “apparently means 
that railroads will be called upon to trans- 
port a greater number of men who will be 
furloughed for the approaching holiday 


production, receipts, and consumption of 
scrap metal. It is expected that, on the 
basis of these reports, a general policy for 
the distribution of scrap under mandatory 
orders, will be developed. 

Scrap is defined in the order as “all fer- 
rous materials, either alloyed or unalloyed, 
of which iron or steel is a principal com- 
ponent, which are the waste of industrial 
fabrication, or objects that have been dis- 
carded on account of obsolescence, failure 
or other reason.” 

The order emphasizes that the provisions 
of Priorities Regulation No. 1 apply to 
ferrous scrap. These provisions include 
prohibition of excess inventory, and stipu- 
late that intra-company deliveries are sub- 
ject to the same requirements that apply 
to inter-company deliveries. i 

Meanwhile, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has issued an amendment to the 
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scrap schedule setting up Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as a basing point for scrap of railroad 
origin. The addition of Cincinnati as a 
basing point for railroad scrap, it was ex- 
plained, represents a further refinement of 
the schedule, and places railroads in that 
area on a parity with sellers of industrial 


scrap. 


Defense Activities Found to Have 
Stimulated Travel 


Passenger travel by all modes of trans- 
portation in the United States has risen 
above recent levels “as the result of the 
growing need for travel in connection with 
the defense program and increased pur- 
chasing power,” according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

An article appearing in a recent issue of 
Domestic Commerce Weekly said that the 
use of private automobiles was at a peak 
level, as demonstrated by the fact that 
gasoline consumption in the first eight 
months of the year was 11 per cent above 
that for the same period in 1940. A large 
part of the increased travel on trains and 
buses was attributed to military opera- 
tions; nearly 1,900,000 members of the 
armed forces were transported on govern- 
ment account in the first eight months of 
the year. In terms of passengers carried, 
parlor and sleeping car business in the first 
six months of this year was 27 per cent 
above that of 1940, and coach business was 
15 per cent above that of a year ago. 

The increase in passengers and revenue 
on large inter-city bus lines during June 
above the same month a year ago was 
“much larger than by railroad coach.” The 
number of bus passengers increased 34 per 
cent as compared with six per cent in the 
number of coach passengers. Bus revenues 
were up 26 per cent as compared with 21 
per cent by rail coach. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on October 1, had 88,- 
819 new freight cars on order, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads announced 
October 18. On October 1 last year, there 
were 19,892. 

The new cars on order on October 1, this 
year included 57,891 box, 25,437 coal, 358 
stock, 2,076 flat, 2,076 refrigerator and 981 
miscellaneous cars. 

Class I railroads on October 1, also had 
671 new locomotives on order, of which 
309 were steam and 362 electric and Diesel- 
electric. On September 1, there were 611 
new locomotives on order, of which 317 
were steam and 294 were electric and Die- 
sel-electric. New locomotives on order on 
October 1, last year, totaled 215 which in- 
cluded 130 steam and 85 electric and Diesel- 
electric. 

In the first nine months of 1941, the 
railroads put in service 55,709 new freight 
cars compared with 49,685 in the same 
period last year. Of the total number of 
new freight cars placed in operation in the 
first nine months this year, there were 29,- 
048 box, 23,159 coal, 1,566 flat, 1,482 re- 
frigerator, 91 stock and 363 miscellaneous 
cars. During the same period the railroads 
also put in service 425 locomotives, of 


which 97 were steam and 328 electric and’ 


Diesel-electric. Installed in the first nine 
mo'iths last year were 265 new locomotives, 
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of which 73 were steam and 192 electric 
and Diesel-electric. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 11 totaled 903,877 cars the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 16. This was a de- 
crease of 13,639 cars, or 1.5 per cent, 
below the preceding week but an increase 
of 91,971 cars, or 11.3 per cent, above the 
corresponding week last year and an in- 
crease of 63,925 cars, or 7.6 per cent, above 
the comparable 1939 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
October 4, totaled 917,516 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 4 











Districts 1941 1940 1939 
a 183,485 161,900 171,859 
Allegheny ..... 199,625 167,511 163,837 
Pocahontas 59,649 48,195 56,512 
Southern ...... 128,524 111,652 116,265 
Northwestern .. 146,969 137,995 137,383 
Central Western 134,275 120,682 125,731 
Southwestern .. 64,989 58,069 58,515 
Total Western 2 

Districts 346,233 316,746 321,629 
Total All Roads 917,516 806,004 830,102 
Commodities 
Grain and grain ; 
products 40,180 39,388 41,182 
Live stock .... 18,891 19,606 20,811 
CO Pu cece wes 170,098 127,693 167,310 
Re ata sale obese 13,559 11,721 11,346 
Forest products. 46,438 40,728 36,824 
MONS wrivn eleiahine’ a 70,114 66,074 62,125 
Merchandise 1.c.1 161,309 159,626 159,998 
Miscellaneous .: 396,927 341,168 330,506 
October 4 ..... 917,516 806,004 830,102 
September 27 .. 919,510 822,434 829,696 
September 20 .. 907,969 813,329 809,752 
September 13 .. 913,952 804,265 800,431 
September 6 ... 797,740 695,094 662,357 





Cumulative Total, 
40 Weeks ... 32,181,000 27,396,044 25,116,046 
In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 4 totaled 68,033 as compared 
with 68,662 in the preceding week and 63,- 
578 a year ago, according to the summary 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars. Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


Ot: 4 TA a evans 68,033 32,191 
Sent: 27; 1948) 5.2.20 68,662 31,435 
Sept, 20, “1941.2 .cce ~~ 70,867 30,633 
2 i. ae Lea -* 63,578 25,900 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Chet 4. IS6E: sire a 2,404,130 1,177,490 
Gets 5. POO ccs k ce 2,108,848 975,999 
i, eh Ply OS. aren apercene 1,899,572 831,826 


New Emergency Road Bill Reported 


Representative Cartwright, Democrat of 
Oklahoma and chairman of the House com- 
mittee on roads, has favorably reported 
from his committee H. R. 5810, a bill 
which is designed to meet the objections 
that President Roosevelt voiced against 
H. R. 5110 and S. 1580 when he vetoed 
those measures on August 2. Like its pre- 
decessors, the present bill makes authoriza- 
tions for the immediate construction of 
access roads to military and naval reserva- 
tions, defense, industries, and sources of 
raw materials. 

The principal differences in this bill over 
the vetoed ones are that the money author- 
ized is not to be apportioned among all 
the states and no money is authorized for 
the improvement of the so-called strategic 
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network of the nations highways. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his veto message, had 
objected to the idea of apportioning the 
money over all the states, taking the posi- 
tion that some states needed the roads 
much more than others due to the large 
concentrations of defense industries and 
military and naval reservations. 

Specifically, the bill authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $150,000,000 for the con- 
struction and improvement of access roads 
to military and naval reservations, defense 
industries, and sources of raw materials. It 
also authorizes $10,000,000 for flight strips 
along public highways, to be developed in 
cooperation with the Army Air Corps, and 
$10,000,000 to cooperate with the States in 
making advance highway engineering sur- 
veys during the continuance of the national 
emergency. 

The bill further provides that during the 
period of the emergency the federal share 
of the cost of projects on the strategic net- 
work of highways, paid from federal-aid 
funds heretofore or hereafter made avail- 
able, shall be increased to 75 per cent as 
against the 50 per cent rule now in effect. 

Sections 12 and 13 of the measure pro- 
vide that the cost of acquiring necessary 
new or additional rights-of-way for federal- 
aid highway or grade-crossing projects on 
the strategic network may be included as 
part of the construction, and federal funds 
used to pay a part of such costs, to the 
extent determined by the Federal Works 
Administrator. 

Section 11 authorizes the Commissioner 
of Public Roads to cooperate with the 
States in providing off-street parking facili- 
ties for motor vehicles to relieve conges- 
tion on the strategic network in municipal 
and other areas, particularly in the vicinity 
of industrial plants engaged in defense 
work. 


Williamson and N. Y. C. Staff Mem- 
bers Broadcast Factors in Success 


Frederick E. Williamson, president of 
the New York Central, and four employees 
and officers of the road who are judged to 
be highly successful for their respective 
fields and ages, were interviewed on Thurs- 
day evening, October 16, by “How-to-win- 
friends” Dale Carnegie in a radio broad- 
cast over Station WCAU, Philadelphia, 
Pa., entitled “How to Get Ahead,” spon- 
sored by International Correspondence 
Schools. Asked to define the secret of suc- 
cess, Mr. Williamson said: “First, a man 
can’t be a square peg in a round hole; 
secondly, he must be conscientious about 
his work and work hard. The indispensa- 
ble ingredient may be called ‘emotional 
drive’—just another way of saying en- 
‘thusiasm. 

“The difference in actual skill and ability 
and intelligence between those who suc- 
ceed and those who fail is usually neither 
wide nor striking. But if two men are 
nearly equally matched, the man who is 
enthusiastic will find the scales tipped in 
his favor. And a man of second-rate ability 
with enthusiasm will often outstrip one of 
first-rate ability who has no enthusiasm.” 

The men who joined Mr. Williamson on 
the broadcast were: John Taffany, 26 years 
old, youngest city passenger agent on the 
system; E. P. Moses, engineer rolling 
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stock (system); John Hoyt, senior en- 
gineer on the 20th Century Limited run; 
and H. W. Faus, engineer motive power 
(system). 

The broadcast program was a test by a 
nationally-known advertising agency for 
the correspondence school. The program 
was recorded in Philadelphia (where the 
headquarters of the agency are located) on 
September 9 and the record was broadcast 
in Philadelphia as representing a good 
cross-section for sampling public interest. 


S. A. L. Speeds Up Florida Limited 
3¥2 Hr. 


The Seaboard Air Line, in conjunction 
with the RF. & P.and P. Rk... k., has 
speeded up its “New York-Florida Lim- 
ited” by 3% hr. by changing the depar- 
ture from New York from 6:30 p.m. to 
10 p.m. and continuing the former arrival 
time in Miami, Fla., of 7:30 am. The 
“Orange Blossom Special” will, for the 
first time, be placed on a schedule of 24 
hr. between New York and Miami and 23 
hr., 5 min. between New York and St. 
Petersburg. This represents a reduction in 
running time over last year’s schedule of 
2 hr., 15 min. and 2 hr.,° 25 min. respec- 
tively. The all-Pullman train makes its 
first trip from New York on December 12 
and from Miami and St. Petersburg on 
December 13. Effective December 12, the 
“Southern States Special” will be speeded 
up 2 hr., 10 min. from New York to 
Miami; 1 hr., 5 min. New York to St. 
Petersburg; 2 hr. 55 min. Miami to New 
York and 2 hr., 5 min. St. Petersburg to 
New York. In addition the train will 
carry a new through sleeping car between 
New York and Boca Grande, Fla. 

The “Silver Meteor,” which was inaug- 
urated in 1939 as an all-coach train, to 
which Pullman sleeping cars were added 
last April for the summer season, will con- 
tinue to carry the latter when its new con- 
sist goes into effect November 1. Section- 
compartment—drawing-room sleeping cars 
between Boston and Miami and Boston and 
St. Petersburg will be added to the train 
southbound Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays, December 13 to 27, inclusive, 
thence daily throughout the winter season. 
Northbound these cars will be handled on 
the “Orange Blossom Special,” effective 
December 17, Mondays, Wednesdays. and 
Fridays to December 30, thence daily. 


U. S. Supreme Court to Review 
Railroad Cases 


Although the United States Supreme 
Court did not hand down any written opin- 
ions at its second meeting of the Fall term, 
it disposed of more than 400 cases, includ- 
ing several directly affecting the nation’s 
railroads, by entering orders granting or 
denying the right of review in some cases 
and noting probable jurisdiction in others. 

Probably the most important case af- 
fecting the railroads is that of the United 
States versus the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association which involves the ques- 
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a special three-judge federal court in the 
District of Columbia has already decided 
in favor of organized railroad labor, taking 
the position that the Interstate Commerce 
Act is broad enough to give the commis- 
sion this power to impose labor-protection 
provisions as a condition precedent to the 
approval of an abandonment. 

The Court also granted certiorari in 
two other cases which involve the question 
of whether tips are wages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. In two cases, Pick- 
ett versus the Union Terminal Company of 
Dallas, Tex., and Williams versus Jackson- 
ville Terminal Company, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth District has held 
that tips are wages within the meaning of 
the Act, thus reversing decisions of federal 
district courts which had found to the con- 
trary and had awarded damages to Red 
Caps. The present appeals, as noted in 
the Railway Age of May 31, page 991, were 
brought at the request of the Wage and 
Hour Administrator, General Philip B. 
Fleming. 

In the case of the Alton versus the 
United States, probable jurisdiction was 
noted of a decision of the lower court which 


shad held that competing railroads have 


legal standing to challenge the validity of 
a grant by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of motor common carrier certifi- 
cates under the grandfather clause of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 

The high court also decided to note 
probable jurisdiction in the case of Swift 
& Co. versus the United States in which 
the lower court had held that the evidence 
had sustained findings of the commission 
that transportation of direct shipments of 
livestock to stockyards at Chicago is com- 
pleted when the livestock is placed in un- 
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loading pens, that yardage charges assessed 
by stockyards are not subject to the juris- 
diction of the commission, and that failure 
of the carriers to afford egress for direct 
shipments of livestock does not result in 
an unreasonable practice. 

The court also sustained a decision of a 
three-judge federal court which had held 
that a Kentucky statute limiting the weight 
of motor trucks on highways of that state 
to. 18,000 Ibs., and exempting passenger 
buses whose weight is limited by taxation 
based on seating capacity, is not unconsti- 
tutional as applied to motor truck operators 
engaged in interstate commerce through 
Kentucky, when it denied certiorari in the 
case of Whitney versus Johnson. 


Retirement Board Comments on 
Coverage Ruling 


The latest issue of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board’s “Monthly Review’ discusses 
a recent decision of Federal District Judge 
J. Foster Symes in the federal district 
court in Denver, Colo., which it calls “far- 
reaching” in its significance. The ruling 
upholds two Retirement Board decisions 
which had held that certain employees of 
the Utah Copper Company and the Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Corporation, both sub- 
sidiaries of the Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion, were, in fact, employees of the Bing- 
ham & Garfield and the Nevada Northern, 
because they were under direct supervision 
of the railroad companies, which are 
wholly-owned by the subsidiary copper 
companies. 

The board had found that employees en- 
gaged in the ore-haul operations of both 
companies and in the car repair shops of 
the Utah Copper Company were in fact 
under supervision of the railroad com- 





Model of P. R. R.’s GG-1 Finds Its First Customer 


A cardboard cut-out model of the Pennsylvania’s GG-1 class electric locomotive which has been 
designed by Wallis Rigby, a British artist, will shortly be placed on sale at book stores and toy shops. 
The er i is here shown handing his first model to J. B. Gambling, Jr., who, with his father, 
2 B. G. Sr.—the “Human Alarm Clock” on early’ morning news broadcasts—rode one of the real 
GG-1’s between New York and Philadelphia, Pa. English children have already enjoyed millions of 
cardboard locomotives, airplanes and ships designed by Mr. Rigby, but this is the first attempt with 
an American prototype. 


tion of whether the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power to impose labor- 
protection provisions in abandonment cases. 
This case, in which the Court noted prob- 
able jurisdiction, involves an abandonment 
by the Pacific Electric in California, and 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE 


The most convincing proof of 
the fact that the traveling public 
appreciates attractive design is 
the sharp upturn in passenger 
revenue that follows the inaugu- 
ration of a fleet of super-power, 
high-speed steam streamliners. 
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‘THE PUBLIC’S RESPONSE TO ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 
is evidenced by the success of STEAM STREAMLINERS 


Your potential passengers have 
the same appreciation of stream- 
lined beauty. Increase your 
passenger revenue by catering 
to the public’s desire . . . install 
a fleet of Lima-built Steam 
Streamliners. 
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panies although they were classified as 
employees of the copper companies. The 
board found that these employees were sub- 
ject to the Railroad Retirement and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
Action§g to set aside the board’s ruling were 
instituted in Denver in the federal district 
court, but the ruling of Judge Symes up- 
holds the board’s contention. 

After asserting that the decision of Judge 
Symes “establishes the authoritative nature 
of the board’s determinations in coverage 
cases,” the “Monthly Review” goes on to 
say that “the decision also constitutes the 
first judicial pronouncement upon the test 


of employee coverage under the acts. In. 


the course of coverage proceedings it has 
frequently been contended that employee 
status should be determined by common-law 
tests of the master and servant relationship. 
The acts, however, provide that an indi- 
vidual is in the service of an employer 
when he is subject to the continuing au- 
thority of the employer to supervise and 
direct the manner of rendition of his 
service. 


“The board has consistently applied this 


statutory test and in numerous cases in 
which allegedly independent contractor's 
were carrying on normal railroad opera- 
tions has found, upon examination of the 
arrangements and all the circumstances, 
that the railroad in fact has the continuing 
authority to supervise and direct the 
manner of rendition of the service. Judge 
Symes’ decision indicates that such findings 
will not be disturbed by the courts if sup- 
ported by evidence and not arbitrary or 
capricious.” 


N. A. M. Sees Transport Shortage 
Unless Roads Get Materials 


Expected increased shipments of goods 
next year may create a transportation short- 
age by October, 1942, unless new equip- 
ment can be provided or new operating 
efficiency achieved, is the gist of the find- 
ings of a report on national transportation 
facilities released by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers on October 15. The 
report is the first of a series of five to deal 
with vital defense industries. 

Inability of the railroad freight car build- 
ers to secure steel, the Association said, is 
the most disturbing factor in the transpor- 
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tation problem, and the forecast reports the 
goal of 1,800,000 total ownership of freight 
cars—including 160,000 new freight cars— 
by October 1, 1942, may fall short by 100,- 
000 cars if adequate distribution of steel 
among steel users, some with higher priori- 
ties, is not secured. The railroads them- 
selves are blameable to some degree for 
their situation, according to the N. A. M. 
report. “The railroads themselves were 
somewhat slow in placing orders until the 
latter half of 1940. By placing large orders 
within a limited time the railroads have 
added to the problem of the steel industry.” 

The report urged particularly the stan- 
dardization of specifications for freight car 
construction on the grounds. that it would 
not only increase the per day output of 
equipment manufacturers but as well save 
steel. Said the report: 

“A study of a large freight car shop 
showed the company could produce 40 cars 
per day on an order of 10,000 identical cars 
and that the same shop’s production would 
fall to 18 cars per work day on random 
orders of 200 cars. The first order could 
be completed in six months, while the lat- 
ter would require 1742 months to finish.” 
The N. A. M. report warned, however, 
against any hysterical over-expansion of 
either transportation or manufacturing fa- 
cilities. “The problem of providing for 
the abnormal demand arising out of de- 
fense and rearmament is a transient one 
and once it is over much freight traffic 
may revert to its normal peacetime chan- 
nels. During this adjustment period exist- 
ing transportation facilities might prove 
more than adequate. Unwise expansion 
could build very burdensome over-capacity. 
The problem here, as with other industries, 
is one of meeting a temporary peak, not 
one of building for a prolonged expansion.” 


O’Daniel Fights Natural Gas Pipe 
Line 


In order to assure his Texas constituents 
that any pipe line constructed under the 
guise of national defense to alleviate the 
alleged oil shortage on the Atlantic sea- 
board is not later used for natural gas, 
Senator O’Daniel, Democrat of Texas, has 
introduced in the Senate S. 1979. The bill 
would amend. the Cole pipe line act which 
gives the government the power to grant 
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the right of eminent domain to oil com- 
panies to construct pipe lines by directing 
the President to immediately take over and 
dismantle any oil line which is later used 
for the transportation of natural gas. 

Moreover, to make the penalty more 
drastic against using the ‘lines to carry 
natural gas, the bill would further require 
that after the President had dismantled the 
line, the land through which it passed 
would revert to the original owners. 

Senator O’Daniel told the Senate that 
he was not opposed to the construction of 
oil pipe lines if they were needed, but his 
people were fearful that the Texas to New 
York line would later be used as a natural 
gas line and that Texas was interested in 
keeping its natural gas at home for its own 
uses rather than having it transported to 
other parts of the country. 

Petroleum Coordinator Ickes announced 
on October 10 that oil companies in the 
week ended October 4, moved 4,099 tank 
cars of oil into the east coast area, or an 
average movement of 585 cars a day. A 
breakdown of the total showed that there 
were 2,437 cars of crude and 1,662 of prod- 
ucts. The week’s movement represented an 
increase of 964 cars over the preceding 
week when 3,135 cars of oil were moved 
into District No. 1, which comprises the 
east coast states. 

In the meantime another “solution” of 
the east coast oil shortage problem has 
made itself known. Representative Mans- 
field, Democrat of Texas: and chairman of 
the House rivers and harbors committee, 
has written letters to Mr. Ickes and J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, suggesting that the 
problem can be easily solved by fully utiliz- 
ing the inland waterway system of the 
country. 

In his letter to Mr. Ickes, Mr. Mansfield 
suggests that crude oil could be hauled from 
the Gulf coast to Port St. Joe, Fla., and 
that a pipe line could be built from that 
port to Jacksonville, Fla., where the oil 
could then be again loaded on barges and 
moved up the Atlantic coast by the inland 
waterway route. 

Another alternative was suggested to Mr. 
Pelley. In this case Representative Mans- 
field would haul the oil to Port St. Joe, 
Fla., and then load it into tank cars for 
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movement up the Atlantic coast. “We will 
never be able to handle the tonnages re- 
quired for our defense program until we 
make full use of our waterways which have 
been planned and executed to meet such de- 
mands as we now have,” Mr. Mansfield 
wrote to Mr. Ickes. 

A subcommittee of the House merchant 
marine and fisheries committee headed by 
Representative Hart, Democrat of New 
Jersey, met in executive session on October 
15 to begin an investigation into the supply 
of oil, coal and gasoline on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. The subcommittee had not de- 
cided just what the scope of its inquiry 
would be, but it was thought that it would 
go into the highly controversial question 
of an alleged oil and gasoline shortage on 
the east coast. 

Other members of the subcommittee in- 
clude Representatives Peterson of Florida, 
Harris of Virginia, Meyer of Maryland, 
Democrats, and Representatives Oliver of 
Maine and O’Brien of New York, Re- 
publicans. 


22nd N. & W. Better 
Service Conference 
(Continued from page 633) 


Colonel Battle’s “you and your railroad and 
your country” appeal as a text, asserting 
that the railroads have been one of the 
major factors which have built in the 
United States a country and way of life 
worth defending. 

There could be no greater error, the A. 
A. R. executive went on, than reliance 
on the theory that railroads are not im- 
portant to the mechanized warfare of to- 
day. Then he told about the “unadver- 
tised Burma road,” the narrow-gage rail- 
road line with a four per cent grade which 
runs 500 miles from the sea to the begin- 
ning of the “advertised Burma road” and 
delivers there more freight than the thou- 
sands of trucks on the publicized highway 
are able to carry. To relieve the con- 
gestion, he said, the British and Chinese 
governments are now extending the rail 
line and thereby “proving again that the 
railroad is the greatest mechanized trans- 
port agency in the world.” 

Citing the experience of Great Britain, 
Colonel Henry challenged the theory that 
railroads can be bombed out easier than 
other forms of transport. Moreover, he 
suggested that the more favorable rail set- 
up in Germany’s Polish campaign as com- 
pared with that of its present Russian 
venture has been one of the important 
“somethings” that made a difference in the 
timetables of the two Nazi drives. He ex- 
plained that on the 1,500-mile Russian front 
there are only half as many railheads as 
were available to Hitler on the 750-mile 
Polish front. 

Mr. Dunn’s aforementioned discussion 
of the situation with respect to materials 
for equipment was preceded by his tribute 
to the N. & W. for its safety record. Then, 
the Railway Age editor paid his respects 
to the “prophets,” asserting that while 
those gentlemen were predicting freight-car 
shortages the railways “rendered more 
freight service than in any previous year,” 
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and handled “with entire satisfaction large 
troop movements for which they had only 
a brief time to make preparations.” Al- 
lcwing for the greater increase in ton-miles 
than in carloadings, Mr. Dunn said, “it is 
certain that the amount of railway freight 
service rendered in the first nine months 
of this year exceeded all records, that in 
August it was the largest in any single 
month in history excepting October, 1928, 
and that now in October it is substantially 
exceeding the amount of service rendered 
in October, 1928.” 

“All this,” he continued, “has been ac- 
complished in spite of lack of cooperation 
promised by government authorities in 
helping the railways get additional equip- 
ment they had ordered and expected to 
need. The facts about this failure of gov- 
ernment to cooperate should be broad- 
casted now and in future, because contin- 
uance of it might cause a shortage of rail- 
way transportation for which the govern- 
ment would be solely responsible.” He 
then cited the figures on freight car deliv- 
eries set forth in the article entitled “Car- 
Building Program 50 Per Cent Below 
Schedule,” which appeared on pages 580 
and 581 of the Railway Age of October 11. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dunn asserted, “govern- 
ment critics of railway. managements 
blamed them for not having ordered 500,- 
000 cars right during the very time when 
government priority authorities were fail- 
ing to supply enough materials to deliver 
more than 5,000 cars a month; and no 
action has yet been taken to make more 
materials available.” He added: “The fact 
that the railways, in spite of this failure 
of government cooperation, have made 
good thus far on their assurances that, if 
given opportunity, they would furnish good 
and adequate transportation is the most 
conclusive demonstration ever afforded of 
the efficiency of the railway plant, of rail- 
way managements and of railway em- 
ployees. It would be unfair also in this 
connection not to pay tribute to the con- 
tribution to these results made by ship- 
pers throughout the counry.” 

The speaker believed that the demand 
for freight transportation in 1942 “will 
again exceed all records.” He then pro- 
ceeded to reason up to a general conclusion 
that the railroads “will keep themselves 
prepared to meet all demands—provided 
their program of enlarging their capacity 
is not hindered by continued failure of gov- 
ernment priority authorities to see that 
they and manufacturers for them are pro- 
vided with adequate materials, or by undue 
restriction of railway buying power.” He 
explained also that the government should 
be held responsible “if it should prevent the 
railways from having adequate buying 
power by causing unwarranted increases in 
their operating expenses and taxes; for 
this would unduly curtail their net earn- 
ings, which constitute their buying power.” 

With General Chairman Gardner presid- 
ing, October 11’s closing session got under 
way with the address of Assistant Vice- 
President Baird. Mr. Baird explained the 
functions and work of the N. & W. traffic 
department, and warned against an attitude 
of complacency which assumes that the 
shipper will. be satisfied with less than 100 
per cent service merely because of the in- 
creased demand for transportation. An- 
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ticipating a period of severe competition 
when the emergency is over, Mr. Baird 
suggested that “an extra portion of good- 
will built up now will pay handsome divi- 
dends in the future.” 

General Counsel Rivinus appealed for a 
suspension of domestic disputes and sup- 
port of President Roosevelt in the fight 
against Hitler; while Special Representa- 
tive Marshall of the A. A. R. Freight 
Claim Division called for continued alert- 
ness in preventing any undue increase in 
the loss and damage bill. In intervals be- 
tween the Baird, Rivinus and Marshall 
talks, the delegates had heard and adopted 
reports of the Conference’s six committees, 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue BeETHLEHEM STEEL CoMPANY has 
placed an order for one 0-6-0 type steam 
locomotive with the Vulcan Iron Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue NationAL Tuse Company is in- 
quiring for 75 gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. The planned purchase of this 
equipment was first reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 11. 


THE'ELGIN, Jotiet & EASTERN is inquir- 
ing for 1,000 gondola cars of. 50 tons’ 
capacity and 200 flat cars of 50 tons’ capac- 
ity. The planned purchase of this equip- 
ment was first reported in the Railway 
Age of October 4. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN has or- 
dered 100 50-ton box, 100 70-ton gondola 
and 10 50-ton cement hopper cars from the 


- Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 


Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 4. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & WrrE Co. is 
inquiring for 65 gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity, including 55 for its Donora, Pa., 
works and ten for its Duluth, Minn, 
works. The planned purchase of this 
equipment was first reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 11. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue CENTRAL RAILWAYS OF BRAZIL is 
reported to be in the market for a total of 
54 passenger-train cars comprising 18 3-car 
electric trains. 


THE UNITED STATES WaR DEPARTMENT 
has contracted with the Pullman Company 
for the purchase of four used sleeping cars 
and their conversion into hospital cars, at 
a total cost of $104,991. These are in ad- 
dition to two purchased and converted a 
year ago. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Lenich & New Encranp has 
placed an order for 1,940 tons of rail with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
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Supply Trade 





J. D. Latimer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the International Creo- 
soting & Construction Co., Galveston, 


J. D. Latimer 


Tex., has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager, succeeding R. J. Calder, 
president, whose death at Boerne, Tex., on 
June 28 was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 5. Mr. Latimer was born at Tex- 
arkana, Tex., on February 20, 1883. His 
early business experience was in the service 
of the St. Louis Southwestern, followed 
_ later by a period of service in the combined 
office of the Missouri Pacific and the 
Texas Pacific at Texarkana. In 1907 he 
became connected with the Texarkana plant 
of the International Creosoting & Con- 
struction Co., where he remained until 
1915. In that year he was transferred to 
the general office at Galveston, and 


& 
& 


This New “Super-Capacity Equatorial-Type Ambulance” Is the Gift of the Brotherhood of 
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shortly thereafter became timber produc- 
tion manager. The scope of his activities 
was gradually enlarged until in May, 1926, 
he was elected vice-president and general 
manager of the company, the position he 
held until his recent promotion. During 
the period of the N. R. A., Mr. Latimer 
was chairman of the code authority for the 
wood preserving industry. 


Fred C. Wood has been appointed 
manager of the air-conditioning depart- 
ment of the York Ice Machinery Corpo- 
ration. 


J. L. Rosenmiller has been appointed 
to head a new sales department of the 
York Ice Machinery Corporation 
known as the accessory equipment and 
maintenance department. 


Anker Winther, assistant general sales 
manager of the York Ice Machinery 
Corporation, has been appointed. super- 
visor of the company’s newly formed ad- 
vertising and sales promotion department. 
The advertising department, formerly lo- 
cated in New York, has been combined 
with the sales promotion department with 
headquarters in York, Pa. Frank Chal- 
mers, who formerly handled advertising 
exclusively, has been transferred to York 
as an advertising specialist and will also 
participate in sales promotion. 


Louis A. Hester, manager of the for- 
mer steam railroad section of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
has been appointed manager of a new or- 
ganization combining the company’s light 
and heavy railroad activities to form a rail- 
road and city transit section. Sidney B. 
Cooper, former city transit manager, has 
joined the transportation application engi- 
neering department. Mr. Hester graduated 
from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1923 and joined the Westinghouse grad- 
uate student training course. During his 


Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen to the British Government for the Imperial Army of the Nile 


Money for the $2,000 vehicle was presented to the British-American Ambulance Corps on Sep- 
Shown with the ambulance are W. G. Graham, Ca- 


tember 23 (issue of September 27, page 502). 


nadian vice-president of the Brotherhood; Albert Phillips, general secretary and treasurer; and W. 
C. Ruxton, president of the British-American Ambulance Corps. 
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training, he was an exchange student to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
for six months, and returned to enter the 
heavy traction sales department at West- 
inghouse in 1925. He moved to the New 
York office of the transportation depart- 
ment in 1930, returned to East Pittsburgh 
in 1939, and was appointed manager of the 
steam railroad section in 1940. 

Mr. Cooper attended the California 
School of Mechanical Arts and graduated 
from the University of California in 1910, 
He entered the Graduate student course at 


. Westinghouse and the following year went 


into the railway section of the general en- 
gineering department. He was appointed 
section head in 1920 and manager of rail- 
way engineering for the same department 
in 1926. In 1931, he became manager of 
the project and motor division of the rail- 
way engineering department and in 1935. 
was appointed special representative in the 
transportation sales department. He became 
manager of city transit sales, transporta- 
tion sales department, in February of 1940, 
occupying this position until his current 
appointment. 


OBITUARY 


A. G. Montgomery, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
died in Cleveland, October 10. He was 54 
years of age. Mr. Montgomery, a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College, joined 
the American Steel & Wire Co. as district 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1914. He had 
held a number of engineering positions with 
that company in Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and was appointed assistant 
chief engineer in 1939. 


Construction 





BattrmMorE & Ou10.—This company has 
awarded a contract to C. F. Englehart, 
Johnstown, Pa., for the reconstruction of 
its bridge at Mount Sterling, Ohio, at 
estimated cost of $35,000. 


Missourr Paciric.—Company forces are 
engaged in the construction of a one and 
two-story 120-ft. by 160-ft. structure at 
Edcouch, Tex., a portion of which will be 
used as a warehouse and canning plant 
and the remainder as a fresh fruit packing 
plant. The building will have corrugated 
iron walls, a built up roof supported on 
prefabricated trusses and wooden and con- 
crete floors. . The total cost of the facility 
will be approximately $32,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
awarded a contract to the George J. Atwell 
Foundation Corporation of New York for 
the demolition of buildings at its 37th St. 
yard in New York. 


Wasasu.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the ‘Bates & Rogers Construc- 
tion Corporation for the construction of a 
freight platform extension at Chicago at 
estimated cost of $30,000. 
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BattimorE & On10.—Operation.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to operate 
over the lines of the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Company from Allingdale, W. 
Va., to Scotti Junction, with branches to 
Belin and Jones Camp, 38.6 miles. 


Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
its Dover branch extending from Sawyer, 
N. H., to Dover Point, three miles. 


Boston & Marne. — Abandonment. — 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a portion of its Grove- 
ton branch extending from Whitefield 
Junction, N. H., to Lancaster, 12 miles. 


CENTRAL OF. NEW JeRSEY.—Ferry Aban- 
donment.—This company has been per- 
mitted by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a por- 
tion of its railroad consisting of a ferry 
between Jersey City, N. J., and West 
Twenty-Third street, New York, N. Y. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0.—Stock.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further modified its order of Decem- 
ber 3, 1936, so as to extend to October 1, 
1943, the time within which this company 
may exchange preference stock for out- 
standing scrip certificates. The petition of 
the company on October 3, stated that scrip 
certificates representing 691.08 shares of 
preference stock had not been exchanged. 


Erie.—A bandonment by the Elmira State 
Line and the Tioga—The Elmira State 
Line and the Erie, respectively, have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a line and the oper- 
ation thereof extending from State Line 
Junction, N. Y., to the New York-Pennsyl- 
vania state line, 6.5 miles. At the same 
time the Tioga and the Erie, respectively, 
have asked authority to abandon a line and 
the operation thereof extending from the 
New York-Pennsylvania state line to Tioga 
Junction, Pa., 13.5 miles. The Tioga also 
desires authority to abandon a line between 
Arnot Junction, Pa., and the end of the 
line at Hoytville, 11.8 miles. 

In the same application the Erie request- 
ed permission to abandon operation over the 
Blossburg Coal Company’s line between 
survey station 1471 plus 04 and Arnot 
Junction, Pa., 1.5 miles, and to abandon its 
trackage rights over the Northern Central 
(a P. R. R. subsidiary) from Southport 
Junction, N.-Y., to State Line Junction, 
two miles. 


Erte.—Reorganisation and Purchase of 
the Chicago & Erie—As a step toward 
corporate simplification to expedite the re- 
organization of this company, Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized it or its successor in re- 
organization to purchase the properties of 
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the Chicago & Erie. At the same time 
the Erie was granted. authority to assume 
liability of the Chicago & Erie for (a) 
$12,000,000 of Chicago & Erie first mort- 
gage five per cent bonds, (b) $5,000 of Chi- 
cago & Erie income mortgage bonds, and 
(c) the liability of the Chicago & Erie, as 
lessee, for $50,000,000 of Chicago & West- 
ern Indiana consolidated mortgage four per 
cent bonds, (d) $24,462,000 of Chicago & 
Western Indiana, series D, first and refund- 
ing mortgage 4%4 per cent bonds, (e) $5,- 
488,000 of Chicago & Western Indiana, 
series A first and refunding mortgage 5% 
per cent bonds, and (f) $98,000 of Chicago 
& Western Indiana, series C, first and re- 
funding mortgage 5% per cent bonds. This 
authority was granted upon the express 
condition that the indebtedness of the Chi- 
cago & Erie to the Erie, amounting to $17,- 
242,613, is discharged. 


Intrnots CENTRAL.—Abandonment by the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley—The Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line extending from Holly 
Bluff, Miss., to Spanish Fort, 4.7 miles. 


Kansas City, KAW VALLEY & WESTERN. 
—In order to carry out a plan of re- 
organization for this company, Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Kansas City, Kaw Val- 
ley, a new company, to acquire the property 
of the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & West- 
ern. At the same time the new company was 
permitted to issue (a) $25,000 of first 
mortgage, 20-year, six per cent bonds, (b) 
500. shares of no-par, class A common stock, 
(c) 8,500 shares of class B, no-par com- 
mon stock, (d) warrants for claims or 
parts of claims of less than $100, as des- 
cribed in the plan of reorganization, con- 
vertible within three years, when presented 
in prescribed amounts, into class B com- 
mon stock, and (e) noninterest-bearing un- 
secured notes aggregating an amount equal 
to 12% per cent of the allowed labor claims, 
one-half payable in six months and the 
other half to be payable in 12 months after 
the effective date of the reorganization. 

At the same time the new company was 
authorized to assume liability for certain 
contracts and claims of the old company 
and its trustees to the extent provided for 
in the plan of reorganization. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL.— 
Pledge of Securities—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered that its fifth supplemental order of 
April 16, 1940, be continued for a further 
period of 18 months to June 30, 1943, dur- 
ing which time this company may pledge 
or repledge all or any part of $511,000 of 
its first mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds 
as collateral security for short-term notes, 
the pledge to be’ maintained at a ratio of 
not more than $125 of bonds at the market 
price then, prevailing, to $100 face amount 
of notes. 


LoutsviLLE & NASHVILLE.—Operation.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to op- 
erate over a line of the Southern between 
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Harriman, Tenn., and Oliver Springs, 13,6 
miles. 


Missourr Paciric.—Equipment Trus} 
Certificates—This road on October 15 
awarded a $4,185,000 issue of equipment 
trust certificates to Gregory & Son, on a 
bid of 101.66 for 2%s. 


RockINGHAM. — Abandonment. — This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a line extending 1.2 miles from Led- 


better, N. C. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Abandonment by 
the Pacific Electric—The Pacific Electric 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don 2.2 miles of track in Pasadena, Calif,, 
and 0.9 mile in Torrance, Calif. At the 
same time the Pacific Electric was au- 
thorized to abandon operation under track- 
age rights over lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific in Pasadena, Calif., 0.4 miles, and from 
New Delhi, Calif., to Dyer, 3,724 ft. The 
trackage involved is a part of the Pacific 
Electric’s interurban electric railway lines, 


Torepo, Peorra & WESTERN.—Construc- 
tion and Abandonment.—Acting on this 
company’s request, Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed its application in Finance Docket 
No. 13370, wherein it sought authority to 
construct a new line extending from a 
point 2%4 miles east of Mapleton, IIl., to 
a point one mile west of Glasford, a total 
of nine miles, and to abandon its present 
line from Mapleton, Ill., to Glasford, 3.6 
miles. 


UNADILLA VALLEY. — Purchase. — This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to purchase the New Berlin branch of the 
New York, Ontario & Western, extending 
from New Berlin Junction, N. Y., to New 
Berlin, 22.3 miles, and the line of the 
Wharton Valley, extending from New 
Berlin, N. Y., to Edmeston, 6.8 miles, and 
the leasehold interest of the New York, 
Ontario & Western in the latter company. 


Union Paciric.—Abandonment by the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion—The Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation and the Union Pacific, respec- 
tively, have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
line and the operation thereof known as the 
Sierra Nevada branch and extending from 
Mile Post 3.24 to Mile Post 4.09, 0.9 mile, 
in Shoshone County, Idaho. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct. 14 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 64.59 64.55 60.14 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 29.00 29.46 29.99 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—Regular, 871%4¢, quat- 
terly; Special Guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly, both 
payable December 1 to holders of record No 
vember 10. 
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EXECUTIVE 


John A. Gillies, general manager of 
the Western lines of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe and vice-president of the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Amarillo, Tex., has been called to serv- 
ice at Washington, D. C. as a colonel in 
the Army Engineering Corps. 


A. B. Lovett, co-trustee of the Central 
of Georgia since August 9, 1940, has re- 
signed in view of his nomination by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on September 8 as federal 
judge for the Southern district of Georgia. 
His appointment has already been ap- 
proved by the Senate Judiciary committee. 
In taking his new judgeship Mr. Lovett 
will succeed the late Judge W. H. Barrett, 
who had court jurisdiction over the affairs 
of the railroad since its receivership in 
1932. 


Charles D. Peckenpaugh, whose elec- 
tion as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Ft. Worth & Denver City and 
the Witchita Valley, with headquarters at 
Ft. Worth, Tex., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 11, was born at Logan, 
Iowa, on February 28, 1878, and entered 
railway service in 1889 as a station helper 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Trenton, Neb., later serving as an oper- 
ator on the McCook division. From 1895 
to 1905, he served as an operator, agent 
and dispatcher at Alliance, Neb. In the 
latter year he was advanced to chief dis- 
patcher at Sterling, Colo., being trans- 
ferred to Sheridan, Wyo., in 1909. Later 
in the same year he was promoted to train- 
master, with the same headquarters, and in 
the following year he was advanced to 





Charles D. Peckenpaugh 


superintendent, serving successively in this 
Position at Sterling, Sheridan and McCook, 
Neb., and Aurora, Ill. In 1923 he was ad- 
vanced to general superintendent of the 
Missouri district, with headquarters at St. 
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Louis, Mo., and in 1930 he was trans- 
ferred to the Iliinois district at Galesburg, 
Ill. On May 1, 1936, Mr. Peckenpaugh was 
appointed general manager of the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley (subsidiaries of the Burlington), 
with headquarters at Ft. Worth, which 
position he held until his recent promotion, 
effective October 1. 


Joseph A. Brown, assistant chief traffic 
officer of the Missouri Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to chief traffic officer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding C. E. 
Perkins, who retired on October 15. Mr. 
Brown was born at Tampa, Fla., on Janu- 
ary 31, 1874, and attended the University 
of Texas. He entered railway service 
on August 3, 1896, in the treasury depart- 
ment of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, and 
in June, 1897, he went with the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern as a stenographer in 
the general freight office, later being ap- 
pointed rate clerk. In June, 1903, he was 
promoted to commercial agent at Dallas, 
Tex., and four years later he was appointed 


chief clerk in the general freight office of - 





Joseph A. Brown 


the Gulf Coast Lines at Beaumont, Tex. 
In January, 1910, Mr. Brown was appoint- 
ed assistant general freight agent on the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley (now the Bur- 
lington-Rock Island) at Houston, Tex., and 
two years later he was appointed general 
freight agent of the Gulf Coast Lines, with 
headquarters at Houston. On March 1, 
1925, he was promoted to freight traffic 
manager of the Gulf Coast Lines and the 
International-Great Northern, with the 
same headquarters. On January 1, 1927, 
he was advanced to assistant vice-president- 
traffic of the Missouri Pacific Lines, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, and in 1933 
his title was changed to assistant chief 
traffic officer. 

Mr. Perkins was born in Chicago in 
1871 and attended Williston Seminary, 
East Hampton, Mass., and Amherst Col- 
lege. He entered railway service in 1891 
as an office boy for the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis (now a part of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco) and in 1897 he went 
with the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
(now the Kansas City Southern) as chief 
tariff clerk. In 1909, he went with the 


Missouri Pacific as general freight agent 
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in St. Louis. During the period of Fed- 
eral control of the railroads, Mr. Perkins’ 
was appointed freight traffic manager of 
the Missouri Pacific group of the South- 
western lines, a position he held until Oc- 





C. E. Perkins 


tober, 1919, when he was appointed general 
trafic manager for the purpose of re- 
organizing the traffic department of the 
railroad preparatory to its return to 
private control. In March, 1920 he was 
appointed vice-president in charge of traffic 
and in June, 1932, his jurisdiction was ex- 
tended to include the Texas and Louisiana 
properties of the Missouri Pacific. In 
July, 1933, his’ title was changed to chief 
traffic officer, which position he held until 
his retirement. 


OPERATING 


J. U. Zepeda has been appointed super- 
intendent on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
of Mexico, with headquarters at Empalme, 
Sonora. 


L. H. Hiers has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of telegraph of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. 


J. R. Branley has been appointed as- 
sistant superimtendent of the Arkansas. 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Little Rock, 
Ark., a newly created position. 


Fred Grundler, trainmaster on the 
New York Central at Elyria, Ohio, and 
formerly division superintendent at Elk- 
hart, Ind., and Gibson, Ind., retired on 
October 1. 


C. F. Croffut has been appointed train- 
master on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
at Spokane, Wash., succeeding J. L. 
Monahan, who has been transferred to 
Portland, Ore., replacing A. E. Johnson, 
resigned. 


H. J. Main, general superintendent of 
the Saskatchewan district of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg, Man., succeeding Harold C. 
Taylor, who has been appointed general 
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superintendent of the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict, relieving Mr. Main. G. L. Phillips, 
assistant superintendent at Winnipeg, Man., 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Moose Jaw division, with headquarters at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


H. J. Beem, assistant general manager 
of the Nevada Northern, has been pro- 
moted to general manager, with headquar- 
ters at East Ely, Nev., and H. A. Fravel 
has been appointed superintendent, with the 
same headquarters, a newly created position. 


R. D. Clousing, general transportation 
inspector on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Topeka, Kan., has been promoted to 
night trainmaster of the Chicago Terminal 
division, with headquarters at Corwith, II1., 
a newly created position. 


A. J. Finn, division roadmaster on the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at Ft. Scott, Kan., 
has been promoted to director of accident 
prevention, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mo., succeeding C. B. Callaham, who 
has been appointed train rules examiner, 
with the same headquarters. 


W. K. Rogers, assistant superintendent 
of the Belleville division of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Belleville, 
Ont., has been transferred to the London 
division at Hamilton, Ont., succeeding J. 
B. Reeve, whose appointment as superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Southern 
Ontario district at Toronto, Ont., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 11. 
C. I. Warren, assistant superintendent at 
Lindsay, Ont., has been transferred to 
Belleville, Ont., succeeding Mr. Rogers. 
J. H. Stevenson has been appointed train- 
master at Lindsay. 


A. R. Everts, superintendent of the 
Kettle Valley division of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Penticton, B. C., 
has been transferred to the Vancouver di- 
vision, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. 
C., succeeding George H. Baillie, who 
has been transferred to the Revelstoke di- 
vision, with headquarters at Revelstoke, B. 
C. Mr. Baillie relieves E. S. McCracken, 
who has been transferred to the Medicine 
Hat division, with headquarters at Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. replacing J. L. Pale- 
thorpe, who has been transferred to the 
Kettle Valley division, succeeding Mr. 
Everts. T. R. Alexander, roadmaster at 
Fernie, B. C., has been promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent at Calgary, Alta. 


John A. Latchford, superintendent pas-: 


senger transportation of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed special representative, 
with the same headquarters. Paul L. 
Faustman, transportation assistant at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed super- 
intendent passenger transportation at Bal- 
timore. Henry E. Hart, chief contract 
clerk in the car service department at Bal- 
timore, has been appointed transportation 
assistant at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Latchford entered the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio on December 10, 1891, 
as clerk in the superintendent’s office and 
in October, 1892, he was transferred to 
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Washington, D. C. In May, 1896, he. re- 
turned to the office of general superin- 
tendent transportation as‘clerk and on Oc- 
tober 1, 1910, he became passenger clerk. 
On September 1, 1912, he was appointed 
supervisor of passenger transportation and 
on July 1, 1914, he became assistant to gen- 
eral superintendent transportation. Mr. 
Latchford was appointed superintendent 
passenger transportation on August 1, 
1929, 


Earl Sullivan, whose promotion to 
general superintendent of transportation of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 4, was 
born at Riverside, Cal., on January 11, 
1888, and graduated from Washington and 
Lee University. He entered railway serv- 


Earl Sullivan 


ice on July 26, 1909, as a track apprentice 
on the Missouri Pacific at Sugar City, 
Colo., later serving successively as a rail 
inspector at Union, Neb., rodman at 
Atchison, Kan., assistant on the engineer- 
ing corps at St. Louis, ballast inspector at 
Monticello, Ark., instrumentman at Falls 
City, Neb., and engineer in charge of sec- 
ond track work at Omaha, Neb. In April, 
1913, Mr. Sullivan was appointed assistant 
engineer at Falls City, Neb., and in April 
1917, was transferred to St. Louis. In June, 
1920, he was promoted to division engineer 
at Coffeyville, Kan., and in July, 1925, he 
was advanced to trainmaster at Arkansas 
City, Kan. He was transferred to Hoising- 
ton, Kan., in 1928 and in January, 1929, he 
was promoted to assistant superintendent 
at Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Sullivan was ad- 
vanced to district engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo., in May, 1933, 
and in January, 1938, he was appointed di- 
vision superintendent, with headquarters at 
Coffeyville. He was transferred to Pales- 
tine, Tex., in May, 1941, where he re- 
mained until his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


Howard J. Petersen has been appointed 
general agent for the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western at Wichita, Kan. 


T. W. Waldrop, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Pacific 
Transport Co., (motor transport subsid- 
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iary) has been appointed also general 
agent-merchandise traffic, for the South. 
ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana 
with headquarters as before at Houston 
Tex., a newly created position. 


H. W. Johnson has been appointed 
general agent of the Copper Range, with 
headquarters at Houghton, Mich., succeed. 
ing W. A. Barth, deceased. 


George R. Lanphere, vice-president of 
the Indiana Northern, has been appointed 
also general traffic manager, succeeding to 
the duties of E. H. White, deceased. 


A. F. Stovall has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight and passenger agent 
of the Prescott & Northwestern, with head- 
quarters at Prescott, Ark., succeeding J, 
M. Sellers. 


Irby Holloway, freight traffic agent for 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at 
Memphis, Tenn., has been promoted to 
general agent at Huntsville, Ala., a newly 
created position. 


W. E. Callender and H. G. Feth, as- 
sistants to the vice-president in charge of 
trafic of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
have been appointed freight traffic mana- 
gers, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago. 


R. G. DeGuire, city passenger agent at 
San Francisco, Cal., for the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, has been promoted 
to general agent, passenger department, at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, a newly created 
position. 


C. E. Finley, assistant general freight 
agent on the Great Northern, has been 
promoted to assistant freight. traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at St. 
Paul, Minn., a newly created position. Mr. 


C. E. Finley 


Finley was born in St. Paul and entered 
railway service in 1924 as a stenographer 
on the Great Northern. In 1928 he was 
transferred to the right-of-way department 
and later the same year he was appointed 
field tax agent. In 1930, Mr. Finley was 
promoted to right-of-way and tax agett 
at Great Falls, Mont., and in 1931 he was 
transferred to Seattle, Wash., as western 
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tax agent. In May, 1937, he was appointed 
a traffic representative at Seattle and in 
1938 he was advanced -to special. traffic 
representative, with headquarters at St. 
Paul. On January 1, 1939, Mr. Finley was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent 
at St. Paul. 


L. A. Solloway has been appointed 
general foreign freight agent (Pacific 
services) of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que. The posi- 
tion of Asiatic freight agent has been 
abolished. 


D. C. Haggart, secretary and auditor of 
the Burlington-Rock Island, has been ap- 
pointed also general freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters as before at 
Houston, Tex., succeeding Frank Heafer, 
whose death on September 4 is reported 
elsewhere in these columns. 


The title of O. A. Roedell, general bag- 
gage agent of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, has been changed to gen- 
eral baggage and milk agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. J. Mahon, in the general passenger 
department of the Canadian Pacific at Van- 
couver, B. C., has been appointed general 
agent, passenger department for the Soo 
Line and also the Canadian Pacific at 
Seattle, Wash. 


R. R. Deahl, coal freight agent for the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) at Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
succeeding Warren W. Brown, whose 
promotion to assistant general freight agent 
at Chicago was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 20. H. Wilding, gen- 
eral agent at Columbus, Ohio, has been 
appointed general coal agent, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, and: F. E. Ditch, 
traveling freight and passenger agent at 
Columbus, has been promoted to general 
agent at that point succeeding Mr. Wilding. 


Charles S. Edmonds, general freight 
agent of the Ft. Worth & Denver City 
and the Wichita Valley, with headquarters 
at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been promoted, 
effective November 1, to freight traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters, a 
newly created position, and Yvon Edward 
Juge, assistant general freight agent on 
the F. W. & D. C. and the Wichita Valley, 
has been promoted to general freight agent, 
succeeding Mr. Edmonds. 

Mr. Edmonds was born in Palo Pinto 
county, Tex., on January 13, 1889, and en- 
tered railway service on January 1, 1907, 
serving in various capacities in the trans- 
portation departments of the Texas & New 
Orleans (now part of the Southern Pa- 
cific), the Fort Smith & Western (now 
abandoned), the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
until 1913. On July 24 of that year, Mr. 

monds entered the service of the Midland 
Valley as chief revising and rate clerk in 
the accounting department at Muskogee, 
Okla. Early in 1916, he was promoted to 
chief rate clerk and in the following year he 
was further advanced to chief clerk in the 
traffic department. On March 1, 1920, Mr. 
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Edmonds was appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent and on June 1 
of the same year he was further promoted 
to general freight and passenger agent. On 
May 1, 1926, he was appointed also to the 





Charles S. Edmonds 


same position on the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, continuing in these capacities until 
January 1, 1927, when he was appointed 
to the newly-created position of traffic man- 
ager of both lines. Mr. Edmonds resigned 
this position on April 1, 1928, to become 
traffic manager of the Oklahoma Railway, 
leaving this position on January 16, 1929, 
to go- with the Forth Worth & Denver 
City and the Wichita Valley as assistant 
general freight agent at Fort Worth. On 
May 16, 1935, he was promoted to general 
freight agent, which position he will hold 
until his promotion, effective November 1. 


Luard C. Anderson, general superin- 
tendent passenger transportation of the 
New York Central, Lines Buffalo and 
East, with headquarters at New York, 





Luard C. Anderson 


has been appointed manager of passenger 
transportation, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding C. F. Smith, whose death on 
September 28 was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 4. G. H. Baker, assist- 
ant to the manager of passenger transpor- 
tation, has been appointed general superin- 
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tendent passenger transportation at New 
York, succeeding Mr. Anderson. Mr. An- 
derson was born at Youngstown, Ohio, on 
November 17, 1897. He entered railroad 
service on May 6, 1899, as stenographer in 
the office of the superintendent of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (N. Y. C.) at 
Youngstown. On May 9, 1901, he was 
transferred to the general superintendent’s 
office at Cleveland, Ohio, becoming chief 
clerk in the office of the superintendent of 
passenger transportation on June 1, 1909, 
and superintendent of passenger transpor- 
tation on February 8, 1918. Mr. Anderson 
was appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent of passenger transportation, with 
headquarters at New York on March 1, 
1920, and on January 1, 1929, became gen- 
eral superintendent of passenger transpor- 
tation, the position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 

Mr. Baker was born on June 22, 1888, 
at New York and entered railroad serv- 
ice on January 15, 1906, with the New 





George H. Baker 


York Central as stenographer in the of- 
fice of the superintendent freight trans- 
portation. In October, 1908, he was trans- 
ferred to the office of the general super- 
intendent passenger transportation. In De- 
cember, 1918, he was promoted to pas- 
senger equipment clerk hancling the distri- 
bution of equipment and in December, 1925, 
he became inspector of passenger service. 
Mr. Baker was appointed assistant to man- 
ager passenger transportation in November, 
1935, the position he held until his recent 
appointment as general superintendent pas- 
senger transportation. 


Harvey M. Johnson, general freight 
traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been assigned the duties heretofore per- 
formed by Joseph A. Brown, assistant 
chief traffic officer, whose promotion to 
chief traffic officer, is reported elsewhere 
in these columns. John R. Staley, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, has been 
promoted to freight traffic manager in 
charge of solicitation and service, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, a newly 
created position, and Dennis L. Carter, 
general freight agent at St. Louis, has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
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ager, succeeding Mr. Staley. Thomas B. 
Duggan, general freight agent at St. 
Louis, has also been advanced to assistant 
freight traffic manager and C. L. Butler 
and J. S. Smith, assistant general freight 


Harvey M. Johnson 


agents at St. Louis, have been promoted 
to general freight agents. C. C. Hahne, 
general agent at Shreveport, La., has been 
promoted to general freight agent at St. 
Louis, relieving Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Johnson was born at East St. Louis, 
Ill, on May 22, 1894, and prior to enter- 
ing railway service in 1917, served for 
several years with the Southern Freight 
Association at St. Louis, in various capaci- 
ties from tariff clerk to chief clerk. He 


entered railway service with the Missouri _ 


Pacific as a clerk in the freight traffic 
department and in 1920, he was advanced 
to chief clerk to the foreign freight agent, 
being further promoted to traveling foreign 
freight agent at St. Louis in May, 1923. 
Later he was made assistant foreign freight 
agent and in March, 1929, he was promoted 
to foreign freight agent. In June of the 
following year Mr. Johnson was further 
advanced to general freight agent at 


John R. Staley 


Kansas City, returning to St. Louis in 
November, 1932, as assistant freight traffic 
manager. Four years later he was ad- 
vanced to freight traffic manager, and 
in June, 1940, he was promoted to gen- 
eral freight traffic manager. 
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Mr. Staley was born at Ferguson, Mo., 
on June 8, 1901, and entered railway serv- 
ice in 1917, as a clerk in the operating de- 
partment of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Yukon, Fla. On April 1, 1919, he became 
a clerk in the Southern Weighing and 
Inspection Bureau at Jacksonville, Fila., 
later serving as third demurrage clerk and 
a traveling inspector for that bureau and 
traveling inspector for the Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau at Decatur, Ill. 
In April, 1923, he was appointed assistant 
compiler for the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau at St. Louis, later serving suc- 
cessively as rate clerk and Fourth section 
in that bureau. In May, 1927, Mr. Staley 
went with the Missouri Pacific as executive 
clerk in freight traffic department at -St. 
Louis. In August, 1930, he was advanced 
to assistant general freight agent and in 
July, 1934, he was further promoted to 
general freight agent at St. Louis. In 
November, 1936, he was advanced to as- 
sistant freight trafic manager in charge 
of solicitation, the position he held until 
his recent promotion. 

Mr. Carter was born at McLeansboro, 
Ill., on February 7, 1897, and entered rail- 


Dennis L. Carter 


way service on January 1, 1914, as a mes- 
senger and file clerk on the St. Louis- 
Southwestern at Little Rock, Ark. On 
October 16, 1917, he was appointed a tele- 
grapher at Little Rock and from Sep- 
tember, 1918, to February, 1919, served 
with the U. S. Naval Reserve Corps, re- 
turning to the Cotton Belt on the latter 
date as telegrapher at Little Rock. In 
January, 1920, he went with the Missouri 
Pacific as a clerk at Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
the following year he was promoted to 
rate clerk at Little Rock. From October, 
1923, to October, 1924, he served as traffic 
manager of the Arkansas Cotton Grow- 
er’s Co-operative Association, returning to 
the Missouri Pacific in November, 1924, 
as chief clerk to the general freight agent 
at Little Rock. He then served succes- 
sively as executive clerk in the rate de- 
partment at St. Louis, division freight and 
passenger agent at Monroe, La., and as- 
sistant general freight agent at Little Rock. 
In July, 1933, Mr. Carter was appointed 
assistant general freight and passenger 
agent at Detroit, Mich., and in November, 
1935, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at New Orleans, La. In 
January, 1938, he was advanced to gen- 
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eral freight agent at St. Louis,- the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion, 
Mr. Duggan was born in England on 
July 25, 1883, and entered railway service 
on November 23, 1898, as a clerk in the 


Thomas B. Duggan 


office of the auditor of passenger receipts 
of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, later 
serving as a clerk in the freight claim de- 
partment. In April, 1922, he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the assistant 
freight traffic manager, and in December, 
1923, he was appointed chief clerk to the 
freight traffic manager. Mr. Duggan was 
advanced to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at St. Louis in April, 
1927, and on July 1, 1940, he was promoted 
to general freight. agent, the position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Louis S. Werthmuller, whose promo- 
tion to signal engineer of the Missouri ~ 
Pacific Lines, with headquarters at St. ~ 
Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway — 


Louis S. Werthmuller 


Age of Octoher 4, was born in St. Louis 
on March 15, 1888, and was engaged im 
electrical construction work for the street ~ 
railway company in that city and as am © 
operator in a \power house, before enter- 
ing railway service in 1912, as a signal © 
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maintainer on the St. Louis Terminal di- 
vision of the Missouri Pacific. On May 1, 
1913, he was promoted ‘to signal foreman 
and on December 1, 1916, to signal super- 
visor of the same division. On August 10, 
1922, Mr. Werthmuller was appointed train 
control examiner and on November 1, 1926, 
he was promoted to assistant signal en- 
gineer, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
the position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


Joseph Roy DePriest, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent telegraph and sig- 
nals of the Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk, 
Va., was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 4, was born on September 1, 1911, 
at Jackson, Miss. Mr. DePriest was 
graduated from the Georgia School of 
Technology in 1933 with the degree of 
bachelor of science in electrical engineer- 
ing. ' He entered railroad service on 
March 21, 1932, as signal helper on the 
‘Seaboard Air Line, while still attending 
college, and on February 1, 1935, he be- 
came assistant signalman. From Novem- 
ber 4, 1935, to April 12, 1937, he served 
as engineer-draftsman and on the latter 
date became signalman, serving again as 


Joseph Roy DePriest 


engineer-draftsman from April 14, 1937, 
to November 23, 1937. Mr. DePriest was 
telephone maintainer from the latter date 
to March 2, 1938, when he became en- 
gineer-draftsman. On March 16, 1941, Mr. 
DePriest was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent telegraph, the position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent telegraph and signals. 


A. C. Clarke, chief engineer of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed also 
consulting engineer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal. 


R. M. Snyder has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of signals of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va. 


W. L. Young, crossing engineer of the 
Norfolk & Western, whose appointment to 
bridge engineer, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., succeeding ‘A. B. Stone, was 
announced in the Railway Age of October 
4, began work in the drafting room of the 
‘Virginia Bridge & Iron Company in June, 
1918, and later served several years as 
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draftsman, designer and construction en- 
gineer for the Atlantic Bridge Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. He entered the service 
of the Norfolk & Western in February, 


W. L. Young 


1924, as a draftsman, at which time he was 
employed in designing many important 
structures and grade crossing elimination 
projects. On October 16, 1930, he was 
promoted to crossing engineer, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. — 


Wendell Fields, office engineer of the 
Gulf. Coast Lines and the International 
Great Northern, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., has been promoted to as- 
sistant chief engineer of the International 
Great Northern, a newly created position, 
with headquarters at Palestine, Tex. 


L. N. Riggan, assistant engineer on the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., has been promoted to engi- 
neer of construction, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding H. §. Thomas, whose 
retirement on September 30 was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 11. 


MECHANICAL 


L. A. Hartley, roundhouse foreman on 
the Erie at Hornell, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of apprentices, succeed- 
ing F. D. Dunton, who has been appointed 
general foreman at Avoca, Pa. 


J. W. Eckstein, master ‘mechanic of 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown and the 
Northern Ohio, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of motive power, with head- 
quarters as before at Akron, Ohio, a change 
of title, and F. F. Lentz, assistant master 
mechanic and general car foreman, has 
been appointed superintendent of the car 
department, with the same headquarters, 
also a change of title. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


- George D. Tombs, division storekeeper 
on the Illinois Central at Memphis, Tenn., 
has been promoted to traveling storekeeper, 
with headquarters at Chicago, and Otis 
O. Albritton has been appointed division 
storekeeper at Memphis, succeeding Mr. 
Tombs. 
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SPECIAL 


John W. Melrose, geologist for the di- 
vision of mines and mining of the State 
of Washington, has been appointed geolo- 
gist of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
‘& Pacific, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., a newly created position. 


John M. Anderson, secretary to the 
assistant vice-president and director of per- 
sonnel of the Louisville & Nashville, has 
been appointed assistant to the director 
of personnel, with headquarters as before 
at Louisville, Ky. 


OBITUARY 


John W. Nokely, retired general audi- 
tor of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, 
Va., died at his home in that city on Oc- 
tober 8 in his 70th year. 


Frank Heafer, general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Burlington-Rock 
Island, with headquarters at Houston, Tex,, 
died at his home in Houston on September 
4, 


Thomas Britt, former general fuel 
agent of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 
Que., died on October 12 at St. Mary’s 
hospital, Montreal, after a brief illness, at 
the age of 70. Mr. Britt retired in Decem- 
ber, 1938, after 52 years of service with 
the Canadian Pacific. 


Edward E. McKinley, who -retired on 
October 1 as superintendent of the New 
York Terminal lines of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at St. George, 
Staten Island, N. Y., died on October 14 
of a heart ailment at his home in Wester- 
leigh, Staten Island, after a seven months’ 
illness. He was 60 years old. 


William H. Manss, at one time as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and in 1918 a member of the 
wartime industries board, died at his home 
in Evanston, Ill., on October 7 at the age 
of 70. Mr. Manss was born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and graduated from Wittenburg Col- 
lege and Yale University, later studying 
at the University of Berlin, Germany. 
Upon his return to this country he entered 
railway service by starting and building up 
the industrial development department of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, origi- 
nating among other things the development 
of seed and soil specials later adopted by 
many other railroads. In 1907 Mr. Manss 
left railway service for a time to serve as 
civic industrial commissioner of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. He then 
returned to railroad service as an indus- 
trial expert and for a time was vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the Southern 
Settlement and Development Organization, 
following which he became assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of traffic and 
commercial development of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. In that position he made a record 
for several years of locating two industries 
per day on the B. & O. He was furloughed 
from that railroad in 1918 to act as a di- 
rector of the War Service Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Mr. Manss was promotional man- 
ager of the International Amphitheater in 


. Chicago at the time of his death, 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses 
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October 18, 1941 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 137 Class I Steam Railways 


Miles of road operated at close of 


month 


Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 


Express 

All other operating revenues 

Railway operating revenues 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 

Maintenance of equipment 


Transportation—Rail line 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 
Railway operating expenses .... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income .. 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
Depreciation included in operating ex- 


Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 


Miles of road operated at close of 


Revenues: 


Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 


All other operating revenues 
Railway operating revenues 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 


Transportation—Rail line 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 
Railway operating expenses .... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 
Net railway operating income .. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 
Depreciation included in operating ex- 
penses 
Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1941 AND 1940 


United States 
ue 


Eastern District 
he 


Southern District 
PAR: Crh teste 


Western District 
a ee 





1941 


232,229 


$410,213,057 
49,773,137 
8,625,443 
4,391,367 
20,671,004 
493,674,008 


56,209,812 
84,138,974 
9,144,394 
149,322,576 
13,854 
4,336,814 
11,049,392 
372,537 
313,843,279 
179,830,729 
56,850,302 
122,980,427 
8,784,191 
2,878,411 
111,317,825 


63.6 


18,279,447 
11,790,429 
45,059,873 


~ 


1940 


232,824 


$310,667,265 
40,974,210 
7,932,401 
4,457,516 
17,507,046 
381,538,438 


48,516,173 
70,530,994 
8,822,695 
125,366,000 
520,937 
3,490,284 
10,764,587 
440,480 
267,571,190 
113,967,248 
36,517,697 
77,449,551 
7,877,078 
3,042,292 
66,530,181 


70.1 


17,258,859 
10,118,593 
26,399,104 


FOR EIGHT MONTHS 


232,281 


334,547,925 
68,878,907 
37,724,257 

140,651,009 

3,403,544,130 


374,604,734 


628,226,076 
73,238,895 
1,106,953,229 
3,057,478 
29,756,834 
88,733,119 
2,343,245 
2,302,227,120 
1,101,317,010 
361,754,168 
739,562,842 
66,383,272 
22,090,296 
651,089,274 


67.6 


143,688,115 
85,796,948 
275,957,220 


* Decrease, or other reverse itenis. 
t Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


232,918 


275,625,317 
64,560,944 
34,207,870 

120,261,191 

2,744,138,975 


328,169,982 


537,031,490 
72,127,363 
975,385,415 
4,343,223 
25,813,158 
87,367,543 
2,751,664 
2,027,486,510 
716,652,465 
260,265,237 
456,387,228 
64,462,280 
22,146,492 
369,778,456 


73.9 


136,524,897 
76,391,207 
183,874,030 


r 


1941 


57,199 


$171,187,192 
26,072,784 
3,161,458 
1,758,330 
10.013,349 
212,193,113 


23,502,521 
39,326,007 

3,307,339 
68,479,944 


1,827,434 
4,375,787 
74,621 
140,744,411 
71,448,702 
22,443,578 
49,005,124 
4,154,078 
1,561,755 
43,289,291 


66.3 


8,019,791 
5,251,490 
17,192,088 


57,236 


$2,821,742,032 $2,249,483,653 $1,216,969,809 


171,983,682 
25,520,376 
14,829,553 
69,283,865 

1,498,587,285 


151,740,731 


292,818,894 
26,129,484 
512,476,164 


12,813,608 
35,000,888 
406,029 
1,030,573,740 
468,013,545 
155,226,677 
312,786,868 
31,871,550 
12,049,091 
268,866,227 


68.8 


63,065,372 
38,222,266 
117,004,411 


—“~  f- 


1940 


57,352 


$129,750,877 
21,567,513 
3,104,646 
1,955,592 
8,396,587 
164,775,215 


18,780,659 
31,873,777 

3,205,695 
56,860,577 


1,487,973 
4,200,914 
76,946 
116,332,649 
48,442,566 
15,299,672 
33,142,894 
3,830,223 
1,804,887 
27,507,784 


70.6 


7,533,022 
4,385,668 
10,914,004 


57,383 


$958,545,832 
148,466,522 
24,720,364 
14,134,984 
58,861,905 
1,204,729,607 


126,152,324 


240,118,279 
26,070,037 
447,455,800 


11,265,949 
34,927,038 
465,721 
885,523,706 
319,205,901 
109,885,707 
209,320,194 
31,144,258 
12,360,568 
165,815,368 


73.5 


59,290,991 
33,479,420 
76,406,287 


1941 


44,104 


$78,696,825 
7,174,605 
1,431,607 
691,421 
2,282,676 
90,277,134 


* 8,846,194 
15,494,355 

1,756,165 
24,242,297 


492,545 
2,145,238 
50,702 
52,926,092 
37,351,042 
16,031,121 
21,319,921 
529,248* 
349,803 
21,499,366 


58.6 


3,669,423 
1,972,281 
14,058,840 


ENDED WITH AUGUST, 1941 AND 1940 


44,175 


$552,181,790 
57,224,410 
11,813,530 
7,750,576 
17,221,732 
646,192,038 


66,125,255 


116,745,166 
14,264,559 
186,586,793 


4,364,226 
17,256,979 
493,437 
404,849,541 
241,342,497 
89,323,314 
152,019,183 
1,622,185 
2,475,742 
147,921,256 


62.7 


28,967,039 
14,884,935 
74,438,379 


= 
1940 


44,307 


$59,738,705 
4,767,239 
1,308,396 
657,245 
1,984,595 
68,456,180 


8,722,492 
13,626,271 
1,660,532 
20,511,127 


341,323 
2,126,714 
59,340 
46,929,119 
21,527,061 
8,298,347 
13,228,714 


306,183* 


312,450 
13,222,447 


68.6 


3,459,662 
1,758,184 
6,540,163 


44,315 


lo 


1941 


130,926 


$160,329,040 
16,525,748 
4,032,378 
1,941,616 
8,374,979 
191,203,761 


23,861,097 
29,318,612 
4,080,890 
56,600,335 
13,854 
2,016,835 
4,528,367 
247,214 
120,172,776 
71,030,985 
18,375,603 
52,655,382 
5,159,361 
966,853 
46,529,168 


62.9 


6,590,233 
4,566,658 
13,808,945 


130,870 


$459,421,640 $1,052,590,433 


40,492,256 
11,060,967 
6,852,164 
15,056,733 
532,883,760 


61,413,690 


106,492,302 
13,828,010 
167,433,294 


3,694,269 
16,859,629 
490,581 
369,230,613 
163,653,147 
58,667,247 
104,985,900 
2,552,998 
2,232,897 
100,200,005 


69.3 


27,558,257 
13,731,886 
44,935,361 


105,339,833 
31,545,001 
15,144,128 
54,145,412 

1,258,764,807 


156,738,748 


218,662,016 
32,844,852 
407,890,272 
3,057,478 
12,579,000 
36,475,252 
1,443,779 
866,803,839 
391,960,968 
117,204,177 
274,756,791 
32,889,537 
7,565,463 
234,301,791 


68.9 


51,655,704 
32,689,747 
84,514,430 


—~, 
1940 
131,165 


$121,177,683 
14,639,458 
3,519,359 
1,844,679 
7,125,864 
148,307,043 


21,013,022 
25,030,946 
3,956,468 
47,994,296 
52,937 
1,660,986 
4,436,959 
304,194 
104,309,422 
43,997,621 
12,919,678 
31,077,943 
4,353,038 
924,955 
25,799,950 


70.3 


6,266,175 
3,974,741 
8,944,937 


131,220 


$831,516,181 
86,666,539 
28,779,613 
13,220,722 
46,342,553 
1,006,525,608 


140,603,968 


190,420,909 
32,229,316 
360,496,321 
4,343,223 
10,852,940 
35,580,876 
1,795,362 
772,732,191 
233,793,417 
91,712,283 
142,081,134 
30,765,024 
7,553,027 
103,763,083 


76.8 


49,675,649 
29,179,901 
62,532,382 





